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| may probabiy have seen this dark abode of future heroes. Capt. Hall | ninsula is the work of their hands: this assertion, so contrary to the 
| thus describes those with whom he found himself:— | truth, { combat.’”’ We will not discuss the sense in which the assertion, 
| “Some of these lads had a turn for mechanics, some for navigation; | if ever made, was intended to be understood. The Spaniards deny 
TO MY CHILD. others devoted much of their time to rigging, and different branches of | having made it, and affirm that they have never disputed the part 


IDUINE BAU TRE, Ce 








I love to gaze upon thy cheek 
Of roseate hue, my Child; 

i love to mark thy quick blue eye, 
“o sparkling and so wild ; 

‘’o twine those sunny locks of thine, 
And kiss thy torehead fair, 

And see thy little hands held up 
In sweet and guileless prayer. 


Yes! bright and beautiful thou art, 
And playtul! as the fawn ; 

‘That bounds, with footsteps light as atr 
Across the dewy lawn; 

\nd when the day is over, 
And thy pleasant gambols done, 

‘Thou’lt calmly sink to rest, nor think 
Of ills beyond thatsun. 


‘hou dream’st not of a Mother's cares 
Her anxious hopes, my Boy ; 

‘Thy skies are ever clear, thy thoughts 
Are full of mirth and joy; 

And nestled in a parent’s arms, 
Or seated on her knee, 

List’ning to oft-told childish tales, 
What’s all the world to thee? 


Moments of thoughtless innocence 
Why do ye fly y 

Leaving the weary heart to feel 
Life’s sweetest hours are past ! 

Aud flinging o’er the fairy land 
That bloom’d, when ye were near 

With light and loveliness, the mist 
Of trouble, doubt, and tear. 


» fast, 


Ave! rove, inall thine artlessness, 
“Along the verdant mead, 
And gather wild-flowers, springing thick, 
Beneath thine infant tread ; 
And take thy fill of blametess glee, 
For soon ‘twill pass away ; 
I, too, will leave my cares a while, 
‘l’o watch thy merry play. EF: 


CURIOSITY—A TALE. 
Tour persons felt inclined their steps to bend, 
"lo see the fam’d museum of their friend; 
Who had selected with much skill and care, 

Midst other things a set of paintings rere, 

With judgement good, and taste the most refin'd, 
heir admiration was of purest kind. 

But stay ! what’s here, a picture hid with baize 
This ticket will explain—fll read” it says 
‘The ladies are requested not to look 
Beneath this cloth,” the hint of course they took: 
No further information to obtain, 

‘They silenUy pursued the lounge again, 

Come now inthis room, said the host with glee. 
i've something worth your notice, Major b——., 
I hope your son will also join us there, 

‘Phe ladies will excuse his presence here. 

No sooner had the trio leit the room, 

Than the two fair ones manifested soon 
A strong desire to clear the mystery 

Of the strange picture in obscurity. 
Should you not like to peep? said Mrs. 


tT 


fudeed | should, replied the fair Miss C——, : rity—no less than that of the Marquis of Londonderry " 

But forthe world would not be seen to look. of the y ‘nt volume to examine into a work which English readers | pier asserts the contrary: and, following his system of softening the ‘ 
hen in herhand the elder lady took have hitherto read and received as history. We are convinced the | French atrocities and aggravating those of the Spaniards, diminishes oF 
Phe corner of the curtain that conceal’d Peninsular War cannot at this time be impartially narrated; for, al- | as much as he ean the number of victirs sacrificed in cold blood on ( 

The wondrous picture now to be reveal'd— thou ‘I events may be well known and well understood, and alti ug. | that night, and cultivates a supposition, that after nightfall the Frenele i 

Much better would it be Uthink my dear, > hist n may have the most important “ manuscript authorities” | were occupied in repulsing the peasantry of the neighbourhood, who le 
Vere L alone to look at first. for fear: open to his inspection, yet there are living parties and living interests | came armed and in considerable numbers towards the city.—an event HY 
And if it prove attractive you shail see : ito consult, to flatter, and to excuse, that will obtrude betw een an ate lwhich we believe has not been hinted at hy any othe historian, and iia 
Che harm is none, I'm sure you will agree.— thor and his independence. Colonel Napier has not eseaped the rock | one which we think impossible to have happened, because the neigh ae” 
Pourtrav ve gentle fair ones with due care, jupon wv hich wreck is next to inevitable ; bnt from the display of great | bourh« ul was then occupied by French troops. m 

The consiernation of this curious pair, names, a not unpleasant style, and a coodly show of authorities, the Returning to Colonel Nanpier’s accounts of murders nerpetrated at 

Who with impatience just prepar'dto Colonel has at quired a character for fide lity, zeal, a d care, asan his- | the Spanish rising, he says. (p. 36, vol. i.) “In Valladolid the insurgen 

With cantious eye, beneath the piece of baiz jtorian, which no one has vet dared to dispute. Thereisan ol | vulear {patriots Isid violent hands upon every person who did not inst ntly 

Through to the anti-room now met their eves rase of Give it them, for they have no friends!” whieh appears to | conenr in their wishes, and pillage was added to murder.” The inha 

A piece of glass about a pictare’s size, we inspired the Colonel's pen in its Peninsular history The Span- | bitants of Valladolid have challenged Colonel Napier to prove that 


And form’d its substitute in this discuise— 
Alas' behind this glass what caught their view, 
But the THREE GENTLEMEN they so well knew, 
Who left the room expressly just to see 
How great would be their curiosity.—Literary Gleanings. 
—— 
ANECDOTES OF NAVAL LIFE. 


The Halifax Tailor.—From Capt. Basil Hall’s new work. 
Our readers have heard of the cockpit of a man of war, and many 


seamanship—their hands being constantly in the tar-bucket. A few 

applied themselves to reading and drawing; several desperate hands 

stuck resolutely to the flute ; one or two thought of nothing but dress ; 
‘and a few swore a pretty steady friendship to the grog-bottle; while 
every now and then a sentimental youth deemed himself inspired, and 
wrote execrable verses, which we thought capital. By far the greater 
number of these promising young men have found graves—some on 
land, some in the deep sea!” 

Some people imagine that their sons, if unfit for other professions, 
will do well enough for the sea. Asa warning to them not to assign 
such a reason before the young gentlemen in the cockpit, we shall 
quote the following anecdote :— 

“This reminds me of a tailor at Halifax, who, on being’sadly pro- 
'voked by some of the scampish band amongst us, for not paying his 

abominalbly long bills, said in a rage, in the cockpit before us all, that, 
after having tried his son in half a dozen protessions, without any 
chance of success, he was now resolved, as a last resource, to make ¢ 
midshipman of him! 'This sarcasm was uttered during the short peace 
of Amiens, when we first visited Halifax—a period when the mids had 
so little real business to attend to, that they seized eagerly upon any 
opening fora joke. As soon, therefore, as the tailor had quitted the 
ship, it was resolved to punish him for his uncourteous speech. 

“It had not escaped the notice of his tormenters, that this vulgar 
fraction of his species prided himself, in a most especial degree, on 
the dignity of a very enormous tail or queue, which reached half way 
down his back; and it was resolved in secret council, that this appen- 

| dage should be forthwith docked. 

“ Nothing, TI must fairly own, could be more treacherous than the 
means du" 
was formally invited to dinner with us; and being well plied with 
<rog, mixed according to the formidable rule for making what is called 
a Northwester, which prescribes that one half of each glass shall con- 
sist of rum, and the other half of rum and water, our poor guest was 

‘soon brought under the table. Being then quite incapable of moving, 
he was lifted in neisy triumph out of the berth, and placed in the tier, 
cross the bends of the small bower cable, where, after many a grunt 
and groan at the rugged nature ot his couch, he at length fell asleep. 


“ His beautiful tail, the pride of his life! was presently glued, by 


means of a lump of pitch, to the strands of the cable; and such was | 


the tenacity of the substance, that in the morning, when, on the day- 
light gun being fired directly over his head, poor snip awoke, he could 
no more detach himself from the spot on which he lay, than could 
Lemuel Gulliver in like circumstances. His noddle was stil! so con- 
fused, that he knew not where he lay, nor what held him down. After 
tugging at his hair for a minute or two, he roared out lustily for help. 
One of the mids, seized with the brilliant idea of making the tailor the 
finisher of his own fate, hurried to his assistance, and, handing him a 
knife, roared out, ‘by ail means to make haste, as the devil had got 


hold of hii by the tail!’ 


“The poor tradesman, terrified out of his wits, and in great horror 
at his mysterious situation, instantly did as he was desired, and cut 
away lustily, little dreaming that his on rash hand was shearing the 
highest and most cherished honours of his house! On turning round, 
he beheld with dismay the ravished locks, which, for half a century, 
and inore, had been the joint delight of himself and his tender partner | 
Rebecea. As the thought of returning tail-less to hishome crossed his 
half-bewiidered brain, be exclaimed, in agony of spirit to his malicious 
tormenters: ‘Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! Lam a lost man to my Becky 

| “The revenge of the malicious middies was now complete; and this | 
expression, of being a ‘lost man to one’s Becky,’ became a by-word 
in the ship, for many years afterwards, to denote the predicament of | 
any one who got into a scrape, and came out of it with loss.” 
IMPEACHMENT OF NAPTER’S HISTORY. 


From the London Atheneum 
In our review of Capt. Moyle Sherer’s “ Memoirs of the Duke of 
Wellington,” we promise d to take the opportunity of the publication 





hv friend ;”” are made to hea . the brunt of ex ery m s! an, 
}ofevery error, and of every crime. We purpose now redeeming the 
| pledge which we gave ina previous number.and shall proceed to exa 
mine the Colonel’s work; but, though we have more than a tolerable 
knowledge of_the events connected with the Peninsular War, and of 
Spanish affairs in general, we feel that the task which we have set our- 
selves is no easy one. 

The object which Colonel Napier had in view in writing his work, 
is set forth in the following passage:—“'The Spaniards have boldly 
asserted, and the world has believed, that the deliverance of the Pe- 


| jiards having “ 


———~ 





ised to lower the honour and glory of the poor tailor. He | 


ot the most revolting kind where everywhere perpetrated.” 


| which the English took in the contest; but they claim a right to say. 
that, without their revolution, Bonaparte’s fate would have been very 
| different from what it was—and that, without their co-operation, Eng- 

land would have achieved nothing in the Peninsula. The Colone} 

says, “* From that moment (the battle of Talavera) to the end of the 
| struggle, he (the Duke of Wellington) warred indeed for Spain and in 
| Spain, but never with Spain.’ It would be idle to discuss the motives 
| of his Grace’s fighting: but, can any one believe that the English 
iarmy, mighty as was its commander, and vast as were its own courage 
| and power, could have remained in the Peninsula a handful of months, 

if the Spaniards had been passive spectators of the struggle? Without 
| the Spanish armies and the guerrillas, and without the resolution of u 
| goaded country, could the single English army have expelled the 
| French from Spain? If the Colonel thinks otherwise, we do not 
wonder at the pleasant severity uttered in one of the Diarios:—“ Let 
}not the world accuse the Andalusians of being the greatest boasters 
| upon the face of the earth: there is an Englishman who can be a match 
| for all the past, present, and future Andalusians !”’ 

As Colonel Napier differs very materially and very generally from 
the other Peninsula historians, we think he was bound to give his au 
thorities for his variations: but he is singularly silent on this head. We 
rather opine that the French newspapers ot the time—rerecious to a 
| fault—and the Spanish gazettes of King Joseph, prompted the Colone! 
|more than he has been willing to admit, particularly in that which 
| concerns Spain. 

The celebrated Abbé De Pract says, in one of his works, “ Show 
me the man capable of making the Spaniards agree upon any one 
given subject.’ The Abbé would have found this miracle of human 
nature in Cotunel Nanier, for nis writings have cemented Constitu- 
| tionalists, Jzederades, Royalists, Apostolicals, Afrancesados, al) in one 

firm mass, opposed to him whom they deem their calumniator and not 
| their historian. Liberals and Anti-liberals agree in censuring the 
| Colonel; and the severity of the censure is not to be marvelled at. 
| when it is borne in mind that our author has exhausted the whole vo 
| cabulary ofabuse on the Spaniards. ‘There has been no want of shar, 
| retort on the behalf of Spain: M. Canga Arguélles, an emigrant, who 
Was a minister and member of the Cortes, has published in London 
three volumes in reply, but as the work is in Spanish, it is of course 
little known. In Spain the Afrancesados, in the Spanish semi-official 
/newspaper, have cofmbated Colonel Napier:—though, perhaps, they 
should have been the last persons to revile an author whose assertions 
are often traceable to the calumnies published by those followers o/ 
Napoleon against their political enemies during the struggle. The 
Corrco Litcravio, the only literary journal—the Atheneum of Spain— 
| has thundered forth against the Colonel; and even some of the com 
| non Diarios, in the midst of advertisements for lost mules, wet-nurses, 
and situations, have burst out in the general chorus of national anger 
against the English author. We apprehend the Colonel is little aware 
of the feeling he bas excited in the breasts of all ardent Spaniards. 


| But now to the history itself; and let us premise, that with nine 

tenths of the work we have nothing to do. Battles, sieges, and mili 

fary manm@uvres are beyond our critical skill. We intend only to 
hazard a few comments on what is called the historical part of the 
work—and first, respecting the murders committed on the outbreaking 
of the revolution in the months of May andJune, 1808. The Colone} 
says, (p. 27 of the Ist volume,) ‘“ Massacres, assassinations, cruelties 
And again, 
(p. 34) ** Meanwhile the assassinations at Cadiz and at Seville were 
imitated in every part of Spain; hardly can a town be named, in which 
some innocent and worthy persons were not slain.” The Spaniards 
have repeatedly challenged the Colonel to prove that in those two 
months there were more than twenty persons slain in that way, ex 

cepting at Valencia, of which we shall speak hereafter. Now, if the 


| Spaniards be correct, all the murders committed from May to Decem 


ber, in the confusions of the several risings and commotions, both of 
the cities and the armies, did not equal in number those perpetrated 
by the French in the horrible night of the 2nd of May at Madrid; the 
Spaniards can quote in support of their assertion, good English autho- 
Colonel Na 





there was any one person slain in their city except Cevallos ; ard they 
appeal to the Englishmen who were at the time in the Prelish college 
of that city to bear witness that there was not the least pillage. (al 

though such a charge originated in the lying account published of the 
rising of Valladolid, in the French Gazette of Madrid): that, instead 
of laying violent hands upon every person who did not instantly con- 
cur in their wishes, they had the greatest patience with General Cu 

esta ;* and that, although there were many rich French residents there, 





* As General Cuesta plays so distinguished a part in the revolution 
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and several French soldiers in the hospitals, not one was attacked or 
molested in any way. In fact, General Lasalle, in his proclamation 
after the battle of Cabezon, gave as a reason for not pillaging the city, 
the good conduct of the inhabitants with respect to French residents 
and the French sick. ; 

The inhabitants of Cadiz laugh to this day, at the idea that they 
could be earnestly anxious, as Colonel Napier repeatedly asserts them 
to have been, to jet the English take possession ot their city ; and they 
retort, inno very measured terms, respecting the anxiety ol the Eng- 
lish governmeut to possess that lace,so long as there was no hope of 
liberating Spain, and more than all, about Sir G. Smith’s mission, and 
the ingenuity with which he influenced the mob to make themselves 


— 











| Courts, superior certainly in intelligence to his predecessor, but who 
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might nevertheless be shot into the ‘Chames without subjecting himself 
to a penalty for setting it on fire: then some hungry member of the Op- 
position in whose beseeching countenance may be read in large cha- 
racters, “* Wanted: a Place;” then some pamphleteer, critic, or no- 
velist, lean and irritable enough for an epic poet; and lastly, by way 
of wind-up, some extensive Hibernian adventurer, who in the exiremi- 
ty of impudence and desperation bas advertised tor aloan—a wife 
an agency—or a clerkship, and referred for particulars to this office. 
My room-door meanwhile is eternally on the swing, an illustration of 
perpetual motion. [t was once intended to shut, but tits operation, 
like the Egyptian process of embalming, has long since fallen into dis- 





auxiliaries. ; 

The inhabitants of Zaragoza are not very well pleased with Colonel 
Napier, for preferring the French and Frenchitied accounts of that 
time, even to some French accounts of a posterior date, which have 
done them ample justice. We shall have to speak hereatter of Zara- 
goza, but we cannot but believe that the following paragraph (at page 
51, vol. ii.) casts a severe reflection on the Colonel’s book. ‘For 


use. (£nter Ollice boy with letters, Sc.) Oh, here comes the post. 
Pray heaven it sends us good news! (Ediior epens a letter and reads.) 
“ Milsom-street, Bath, July 3ist: Sir, be pleased to insert the inclosed 
advertisements in your paper of to-morrow and apply for payment to 
Messrs. Barker & Co. Fleet-street, who are duly authorised {0 settle 
with you. Your humble servant, Samwal Nosebag, auctioneer and ap- 





more than a month preceding the surrender, he (Pala.ox) never came | tiful accordance with each other. 


forth from a vaulted building, which was impervious to shells, and in 


which there is too much reason to believe, he and others of both sexes 
lived in a state of sensuality, forming a disgusting contrast to the 
wretchedness that surrounded them.” It is true that Palafox did not | 
leave his house during the three or four weeks preceding the surren- 
der; but all the deferders of Zaragoza know that he was all that time 
labouring under a typhus fever, which was then raging in the city ; 
and, so far from being able to luxuriate in a base debauchery, he was 
almost always in a state of stupor, and when the place surrendered, 
he was so ill, that he could{not be consulted about the capitulation.* 
We remember to have read the debasing accusation which the Colonel 
has repeated. for he is not the inventor, covertly insinuated in one ot 
those papers published by the French and their Sew Spanish allies, 
when, in the bitterness of their disappointment, they scattered calum- 
nies against the patriots, although tending to no other result than to 
serve in the awkward squad of Colonel Napier’s historical authorities. 


praiser.” A very eloquent epistle. ‘The subject and style are in beau- 
Junius himself never wrote more 
to the point. (Opens another letter and reads.) ‘ Bolton, July 28th: 
Mr. Editor, Sir, we are all in commotion here, for his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington has just arrived at the Cock and Tooth-pick. His 
Grace looks remarkably well, and is dressed in pepper-and-salt trow- 
sers rather out at the knees; blue frock-coat with a small hole in the 
elbow; shoes, gaiters, and a black military travelling-cap. Imme- 
diately on alighting, he rang the bell for the waiter, and with singular 
affability called for a glass of brandy and water, cold and without su- 
gar. I have only just time to add that the town bells are all ringing, 
that a vast erowd is collected, and that the mayor and corporation are 
hastening in procession with a congratulatory address to his Grace. It 
is evident from this that some change in the ministry is at hand.— 
P.S. Four o’clock.—The post is just going out and barely gives me 
time to add that we are all mistaken in our conjectures. ‘The strange 
visitor is no duke but a French conjurer, who has but this moment ad- 





-The Colonel, speaking of the Juntas, says (page 292, voil. 1.) “ The 
Junta of one province would not assist another with arms when there 
was a surplus, nor permit their troops to march against the enemy, | 
beyond the precincts of the particular province in which they were 
organized.” It is strange that the Spaniards assign as the principal 
reason of their defeats, the thoughtless haste with which most of the 
Juntas, when there were no French soldiers in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, dispatched their troops to other provinces in which the 
French were congregated; and we think they are as right in point of 


fact as in point of argument; though it must be confessed, that the task } 


of the Juntas was not an easy one, for in most cases, with that peculiar 
rashness which marked the beginning of the Spanish revolution, so 





vertised his intention of swallowing a bolster and standing with his 
heeis upwards on a punch-bowl. ‘The mayor is in fits at the mistake 
and the corporation have some thoughts of inserting the stranger 
gent. in the stocks, by way of satisfaction for their disappointment. 


| Should I hear further on this important subject I will not fail to let 


you know.—Aristides.”” (Opens a@ third letter and reads.) ‘ Mister 
Edditur, Zur. Yourself and your house and all as is in it will be 
blowed up this here night. Swing.” Concise, and gentiemanlike, 
and singularly grammatical. But ‘egad I have no time for compli- 





| menting. 


Enter Mr. O'F nam, an Irish Reporter. 
O’Fram. Have I the honor to address the Editor ? 


| FEprror. Excuse me, Sir, but Lam very busy just at— 
contrary to the fear and cowardice which, according to the Colonel, | 


O’Fiam. Exactly so. Iwill not detain yon a moment. My name 


stained the character of the Spaniards, the troops were quite wild to | Sir, is Dennis O’Flam—they call me Dionysius for short—and I have 


attack the French, and could not be controlled. ‘That Colonel Napier 
in his sweeping accusation is in the wrong, a few plain facts will prove. 
The Junta of Asturias was formed on the 24th of May, and the Astu- 
rian troops were already in the kingdom of Leon the 3d of June. The 
Junta of Gallicia was formed at the end of May, and the Gallician 
troops were in Castile one month after. The Junta of Valencia Was 
so eager to send the troops to Catalonia, that, twelve days after its 
formation, the notorious Canon Calvo, with his wretched followers, 
was able to take possession of the citadel, which had been deserted 
that the troops might be dispatched to Catalonia. And the haste of 
the Junta of Oviedo to assist the Castilians with arms, was equally 
mischievous; for many of these arms fell unfortunately into the hands 
of the French. 


| but lately arrived in London, where being desirous of bettering my 
condition, I have—excuse my abruptuess—advertised for a wife in 

| your estimable journal. Matrimony, they say, is a cold bath, but 

| perhaps I may find it less chilly than I had expected. 

| Eprror. Oh! never fear; you will be soon enough in hot water. 

| Under what signature did you advertise. 

; O'’Fram. Hercules Groadset, and moreover requested the favour of 
an interview with whomsoever should answer the advertisement, ina 
private room at the office, which your clerk, in consideration of one 

| or two reports which I had furnished gratis for the paper, was cou- 
siderate enough to offer me. 

Epiror. Hercules Broadset! a very attractive compound. 
O’Friam. Attractive, Sir! ‘tis resistless. Consider what a fine ath- 


But the sins of the Juntas, it appears, were not limited to their mili-|letie fellow Hercules was—a hero with the lungs of a lion, and the 


tary maneuvres; according to Colonel Napier, they were guilty, and 
most guilty, of plunder and treechery. As the Colonel deals in vague 
generalities, the Spaniards say that it is impossible to answer him in 
any other way than by a reference to the general fact, that, when po- 
litical animosity was at its utmost height, and it was the fashion to 
auuse the Juntas, only four er five, out of more than two hundred, 
were accused of the heavier sins last mentioned. But the severe 
losses suffered during the war by most of the members of the Juntas, 
men in general selected from the richest in the province, is the best 
answer to such a sweeping accusation. 

Our own intimate acquaintance with the events of the Peninsular 
War has led us to detect innumerable and serious errors in Colonel 
Napier’s book ; and the convietion to which our minds have been 
brought, of the grievous wrong done to the Spanish people, has insti- 
gated us to come forward more fully on the Colonel's work than the 
mere publication of a third volume would have induced us to do. 
Colonel Napier appears to us to have obtained the general popularity 
which bas fallen to him, by rivettiug the errors of the English—the 
faults of the French—all the follies and all the atrocities of all parties, 
upon the poor Spaniards. 

ee 
THE NEWSPAPER OFFICE :—A DRAMATIC 
SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
Scrve 1.—The Strand. Lditor’s Public Room. 

Epttror, solus. Half past nine o’elock and the post not yet come 
in! Really, we must not think of venturing to press with our present 
scanty shew of advertisements; it isas bad as launching into life, like 
the late Mr. Perry, with eighteen-pence, a wife and three children. I 
know not how it is, but our front columns seem visited with absolute 
sterility. [nm most cases advertisements have a tendency to self mul- 
tiplication ; one, it is said, brings another as surely as the first of the 
month announces a dull article in the Evangelical Magazine; but in 
our case they are like mules, incapable of propagating their kind. As 
if this were not sufficient vexation, the office is thronged from morn- 
ing till night with visitors. First comes a retail trader in accidents 
with a few small pedlar wares, such as a “ calamitous fire,” a ‘* daring 
burglary,” or a “diabolical murder; then a reporter to the Law 





we will give an account of the manner in which he was induced to 
take a part in it, not merely for its singularity, but because it is the best 
answer to Colonel Napier:—‘On the 39th of May, the day of St. 
Ferdinand, the inhabitants of Valladolid rose, went in great numbers 
to the General, and told him they wished to proclaim Ferdinand, and 
declare war against Napoleon. He laughed at the proposal, and merely 
said,‘ Well, well!’ From that day to the 5th of June, being six days, 
the inhabitants were arming themselves, but without the General tak- 
ing any part. At last, on the morning of the 5th, the mob put up the 
givbet in the great square, and said they were going to hang the Gene- 
ral if he did not lead them on to fight against the French. The old 
man came to the square—told them that, since they were in earnest, 
he would be their leader, and promised never to yield to Napoleon. 
The mo» burned the gibbet, cheered him, carried him in triumph, and 
from that moment Cuesta was faithful to his word.” 

* Colonel Napier says (p. 47, vol. ii.), that, according to the French 
writers, Zaragoza surrendered at discretion. We will point him out 
two very good French authorities which prove the contrary. In the 
fraceta de Madrid, of 24th February, 1809, the official journal of Joseph, 
the capitulation was published in the ‘same terms as those published by the 
Spaniards. It was also notified in the Courrier d’ Espagne, of 226th 
Feb.,a French newspaper published at Madrid. Napoleon forbade 
its publication in France, and he was so annoyed at its having been 
published at Madrid, that, by a decree of the 13th of March, he forbade 
the publication of the Courrier 4’ Espagne, or any other French news- 
paper, in Spain. We must indeed add, that the capitulation was 
most disgracefally broken, and that Palafox was so treated, as to have 
bad his health shattered, probably for the remainder of his days! 


| shoulders of an elephant, who by dint of mere muscle actually stran- 
gled a man with three heads! Ah, Sir, times are changed since then, 
So far from meeting aman with three heads now a days, if you meet 
‘three men with one head between them, ‘tis as mucli as you can 
exnect. 
Evrror. Have you received any replies to your advertisement. 
O’Fram. Dozens, Sir. But have modestly contented myself with 
| two, “‘a pensive virgin” and ‘a disconsolate widow.”’ An instine- 
| tive benevolence inclines me to the unfortunate, and accordingly I 
| have appointed to meet them here this day, one at two o'clock, and 
the other at the half hour. Till then, Adieu! [ Exit O'F Lam. 


Enter Jon Artwork, a Reporter of Accidents, &c. 

Jos. Oh, Sir! such a fire!—quite a gem! Secampered off to give 
you the very first intelligence, and nearly broke my neck in—— — 

Epiror. Halt, friend! that is the hangman’s business. 

Jos. Don’t mention it; you make me nervous. 

Epitor. Tothe point, Sir, if you please. 

Jos. Why yousee, Sir, it appears that last night the apprentice of 
old Mr. Dobbs, pawnbroker in Newport-street—who, I should pre- 
mise, has got a trick of reading in bed—happened, strangely enough, 
to fall asleep over a volume of poems. 

Epiron. There is nothing strange in that; but proceed 

Jos. While locked in the arms of Morpheus, the flame of the bed- 
candlestick, somehow or other, caught hold of the young man’s red 


made all possible haste to communicate its ardour to the bed-curtains. 
Thus delicately situated, the bed-curtains could do no less than share 
their afflictions with the bed-post—the bed-post, like the good Samari- 
tan, sympathized extemporaneously with the door-post—the door-post 
with the wall—and the wall with the staircase, until, in the fullness of 
time, the whole house, from top to bottom, was one broad blazing 
sheet of fire. The devouring element was a very alderman in appe- 
tite, and no epicure, for it swallowed indiscriminately every thing that 
came inits way. Just at this crisis, when the fire was in the midst of 
its meal, the apprentice and his master contrived to escape through 
the shop-window; but I grieve to add that Mrs. D., who, having sup- 
ped rather heartily off fried tripe, was suffering under a visitation of 
the nightmare, rushed out justin time to be knocked down by the 
three brass balls, which abolished her in the twinkling of a bed-post. 
Eprror. Was there much of a crowd ? 


Jon. Yes, and very select. But [have written down all the par- 
ticulars. 








Eprror. Good; and what renumeration do you expect? 

Jos. Why, Sir, the fire is far above the usual run of such entertain- 
iments, both as regards the style and brilliancy of its execution. The 
| death alone is worth a guinea. However, as [ hope to supply you with 
|many more such contingencies, you shall have it at half-price. 
| Eprror. Good; and before you go, allow me, my dear Sir, in the 
{most unqualified spirit of esteem, to venture upon one suggestion. 

You cannot conceive what a favour you would be conferring on our 
establishment, in these monotonous times, if you would just try your 
\hand ata burglary. You have an excellent capacity, are not without 
ambition, and may, I think, wih a little industry, cut a figure in the 
newspapers. The Old Bailey is a glorious arena for aspiring zenius. 

Jon. Youare pleased to be facetious ? 

Eniror. Facetious, my good fellow! Inever was more serious in 
my life. There is a certain someting in your voice, look, and manner, 
that tells me you are born to rise in the world. It is a thousand pities 
that you should thwart the natural bent of your genius. 


Jos. Enough, Sir—! understand your hint, and depend on it you 
shall hear further on the subject. There is such a thing as law. Sir. 
Epiror. 


I know there is; you had seven years of it yourself at 
Botany Bay. a 

Jos. How? 

Eprror. 





Surely you do not forget the little erratum you made with 
regard to a gent’s snuff-box, some years since in the Strand? 
Jor. Thisis positively beyond endurance. 











Eprror. So the gent. thought, and therefore prosecuted you at the 
Old Bailey. But come, my dear Mr. Allwork, do not let these trifine 
reminiscences disturb your equanimity. Flesh is frail, and the very 
best of us are but bankrupts, so {#v as morality is concerned. By-the- 
by, you have started a Sunday newspaper, I hear. Pray how has it 
been getting on of late? : 

Jos. Very indifferently, until within the last week, when, in conse. 
quence of a libel which [had penned against a man of fashion I was 
lucky enough to get a horsewhipping, which alti 

Eprron. Exctse my interruption, Mr. Allwork ; but if, at any time 
you should think such an advertisement would be likely to promote 
the interests of your Journal, you might command my services to the 
utmost. [am never backward in obliging my friends. 

Jos. Really, Sir, you are very considerate ; but Lam not altogethe: 
without hopes of receiving another in time to give éclat to next Suy 
day’s publication. aie 

Eviror. I sincerely trust you may not be disappointed. But, tel} 
me, have you made any recent additions to your establishment? tr 
other words, have you caught any fresh reporters ? 

_Jon. No, we have had a bad season of late. The agitation of the 
Union Question interferes sadly with these Irish exports. They are 
kept at Dublin for the home market.—But enough of such matters {o, 
the present. LTmust now go and invent a burglary—a seduction ‘a 
two—and a diabolical murder, or my Sunday readers will gruinble bit. 
terly at the dulness of my stock of intelligence. i 

[ Frit Jon Attworx 
Enter a Member of Parliament. 

Memser. I have come Mr. Editor, to pay a vist— 

Eprror (aside) A manifest erratum. Fi 
You wish to see the Editor? 
f am all attention. 

Member. Without further preface, then, my name is Edwin Da 
vendot, M.P. for the free and independent borough of Humbug. | 
made a speech last night in the House, on the Currency Question 
which I flatter myself was characterized by its profundity. : 

_ Evrtor (aside). No doubt: the chief characteristic of the pathos 
is its profundity. 

MermBER 





For visit, read visitation .- 
Tam that unhappy man. Proceed, Si: 


: Under these circumstances, I naturally anticipated a 
liberal share of consideration from the morning papers. Judge then 
my horror—to say nothing of my disgust—at finding myself. thu: 
| cavalierly dismisse€d—* An Hon. Member, whose name we could no! 
learn, spoke afew words on the Currency Question.” Now the ob- 
| ject of my present visit is to request that you will do me the justice 
| Which your contemporaries have denied, by inserting this little abstract 
(drawing siz folio MS. shects from his coat-pocket) of my last night’s 
speech in the columns of your inestimable journal. Ministers will be 
in agonies at the perusal, and you will have the satisfaction of pos 
sessing it exclusively. 

Epitor (aside). Sol fear.—Really, Mr. Davendot, our columns at 
present are so full, that—— 

Member. You decline the honour? 

Evrror. Why, to tell the truth, I— 

Memper. Aye, out with it, let me hear the truth, if only by was 
of novelty. ‘Truth indeed! asif wn editor ever knew what it wae 
Why, Sir, a duck takes to the water, a leech toa horsepond, an alder 
man to a turtle feast, ora placeman to a sinecure, with infinitely less 
alacrity than an editor to a falsehood. But am 1 really to understand 
that you decline the insertion of my speech ? 


Eprror. You have divined my intentions, Mr. Davendot, with ad- 
mirable sagacity. 








} 
| 
{ 
\ 
{ 
| 
| 


_ Member. Mighty fine, Sir, mighty fine. But let me assure you 
Sir, with all that freedom of debate which is the glorious privilege ot 
a British senator, that the honourable member for the free and inde- 
pendant Borough of Humbug is not a man to be affronted with im- 
punity. 

Evrror. Hear! hear!! hear!!! 

_Memaer. Sir, T am a member of the British legislature as estab 
lished by the glorious constitution of 1688, Sir, and I will bring the 
subject of your corrupt press before Parliament; I will expose its 
utter licentiousness, Sir; its bare-faced effrontery, Sir; its shameless 
neglect of public spirit, Sir; I will divide the house on the question, I 
will resolve it into a committee on the question, I will follow up the 
question, night afier night—week after week—month after month— 
session after session—till the whole profligate, prejudiced and unprin- 
cipled press, whig—tory--liberal—or downright radical—finds too 
late that the honourable member for the free and independant Borough 
of Humbug is not a man to be affronted with impunity !—[ Exit, out of 
breath. 

Eprror, solus. What an unlucky dog Iam! Bored hourly by al! 
parties from a duke to adustman. St. James’s and St. Giles’s have en 
tered into a holy alliance to drive me frantic. I was miserable enoug|) 





cotton night-eap; and after singeing him, like Mr. St. Jobn Long, 


ie an 


when married, but no sooner did I get rid of my wife, than fate, jealous 
of my felicity, sentenced me for life toa newspaper. Nor is this my 
sole affliction. The two proprietors are diametrically opposed to each 
other. One is an Ultra. the other a liberal, yet despite the difference 
of their politics, they coalesce most lovingly in annoying me. Well, 


| well, with all its vexations, there is nothing like a newspaper to incu!- 


| cate a true knowledge of the world. It is there youth anticipates the 
experience of age, and enthusiasm finds its level: there the humbug of 
| fashion--of trade—of literature—of the fine arts—of patriotism—of re 
| ligion—of morality, stripped of its specious drapery, stands out in naked 
| deformity; there and there alone, the novice learns early to discrimi- 
| nate between the true and false in men and thingsin nature and ait 
| Nota column in a newspaper but points a sterling moral. The police- 

reports expose the crimes—the reviews the follies—the advertisements 
the lucre loving spirit of mankind. ‘The parliamentary debates prove 
to whatextent the dullness of the human mind ean be carried whei 
once it assumes the form of oratory. There are longer ears in St. Ste 
phen’s than f ever saw pricking up atthe sight of a thistle! As regard: 
the moral influence of the newspaper; never yet did prince or poten- 
tate wield such tremendous power! ‘Tyranny is blasted at its voice ; 
the march of armies is arrested at its bidding. It calls on freedom 
she comes forth; it prociaims her advent to the world, and the ré 
generated world leaps up at the tidings. What is the sword? The un 
wieldly weapon of Goliah. What the pen? The little stone of Da 

vid. What the newspaper? The sling that drives the pebble home 

And “so ends my catechism.” Divi; Lhave done 


rr . 7 ‘ °1 se aa ane - y 
rE MERCHANT’S CLERK; A LEGEND OF 
THE OLD TIME IN LONDON. 

Dining some time back with a friend. whose house is situated in ons 
of those out-of-the-way courts in the City, where one would hard! 
think of searching for anything picturesque or beautiful, but whic! 
nevertheless, abound with various rich memorials of the past: while 
seated with him at his window, overlooking a small yard containir: 
two mulberry trees at least a century old. I observed, with no small 
sorrow, that an old stone wall, the rounded gable of which was preg 
nant with recollections of the reigns of Elizabeth and the first James 
was being removed, in all probability to be succeeded by a piece of 
modera, uninteresting brick-work. By this removal, however. ano- 
ther morsel of antiquity, which had previously been concealed, wa 
now exposed to view; this consisted of a hovel or shed, built against 
one of the interior sides of this stone wall, and apparently the re 
| mains of some more extensive and important building ; for tiiough, in 
{many places, the large, irregularly-shaped slates had been displaced, 
| or perhaps had fallen away, and been re-placed by modern tiling. still 
iseveral of the massy stone pillars, supporting strong oaken arches, 
) Were remaining, and appeared as though they were the vestiges of « 
| colonnade or cloister, which at some former period had run round the 

whole interior of the wall. I mentioned this idea te my friend, whe 
{ concurred with me that it was probably correct, : 
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‘‘ By the way,” observed he, “the spot which has attracted your 
observation, I believe even that very shed, was once the scene of a 
murder, the perpetration and discovery of which were attended by 
some very singular circumstances.” 

This information, of course, led to an inquiry on my part; and that 
in its turn, elicited the following Legend of London :— 

‘Towards the middle of the second half of the seventeenth century, 
or in plainer, English, about the year of grace, 1672, there lived in 
London a very rich, and therefore very respectable merchant, who, 
having come to the rare resolution that he had made money enough, 
and having, as he said, no kith or kin, tacked to this said resolution 
one of more frequent occurrence, namely, that he would take a wile, 
to be the superintendant of his household affairs, the sharer ot his 
fortune, the soother of his sorrows, if ever he should have any, and 
so forth. And toa man of so much importance as was Master Ed- 
wards, there were very few obstacles in the way of his accomplishing 
such a purpose, as he might easily pick and choose among the maidens 
or widows of his ward, who would all be but too proud of an alliance 
with so honourable and substantial a citizen. He did not, however, 
deliberate so long on the matter as might perhaps have been expected, 
seeing how widea field he had wherein to exercise his speculations ; 
{or at the same time that he intormed those friends, whom he chose to 
consulton the occasion, of his before named intention, he gave them 
to understand that his choice had already fallen on Dorothy Langton, 
the daughter of a poor goidsmith, and reputed papist, but nevertheless, 
«a maiden of good fame, scemly bearing, and twenty-six years of age. 
She was tall, fair, and weil made, but with nothing striking about her 
face that would call for particular description, unless one may advert 
to—what indeed was no pait of her tace—an unusual breadth at the 
hack part of her head, behind her ears, which seemed to give her fea- 
tures an appearance of being too small. ‘The lady was, truth to con- 
fess, mot very much admired in the ueighbourhood ; and, to continue 
the confession, she was as little liked. She was said by those who 
knew her best, or rather as it might seem worst, to be of a suflen tem- 
per, and yet, withal, violent; and the death of one young man was 
iaid at her doer, all the way trom the East Judies, whither he had gone 
in despair, after having been for eleven months her accepted suitor, 

ind then discharged in a fitof peevishness. How far this incident, 
which happened before she was twenty, might have formed her after 
character; or how far even her earlier character might have been 
moulded from the fact of her having been left motherless while yet 
an infant, and bred up afterwards under the sole care of her father, a 
harsh and severe man, it is not for me to determine; and much less 
so how or why Master Ec 
partner. 











was in the very prime and vigour of lite—that is, in his own opinion ; 
it may be stated, however, that he was in his five-and-fiftieth year ; 
rather corpulent and very grey ; but the former fact he asserted, and 
not without truth, was a proof of his stoutness; some men, he ob- 


served, quite young men too, (that is younger than himself.) had con- | 


iracted a bad habit of stooping, which showed their walk through life 
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where Master Edwards had learned Latin and peg-top. Mistress Ec 
wards, on the other hand, showed a great share of rejoicing on the 
occasion, declaring she thought his room cheaply purchased at the loss 
of the trumpery he had taken with him. ‘That same afternoon, during 
dinner, she hinted that she had already a young man in her eye, as 
the successor of Simon; at which observation, her husband merely 





| 
| 
| 


sighed, and made no inquiries—and yet he probably had no concep- 
tion whom his wife had in her eye, though if some ot their neighbours 
had been present, they might, if they had liked it, have helped him to 
an inuendo concerning a handsome young man, of whom no one 
knew any thing, except that he was frequently seen walking with Mis- 
tress Edwards of evenings under the tall elms in Goodman's Fielas. 
There were some hints of a yet more scandalous nature—but these 
shall be omitted. 


The stranger however came after the situation, and a handsome 
young man he was—his name was Lambert Smithe—but as for his 
qualifications for the new place, which Mistress Edwards really seem- 
ed uncommonly anxious he should obtain, as little had best be said as 
may be; and the less need be said as Master Edwards was decidedly 
of opinion that he was utterly unfitted forthe office ; for the expression 
of which opinion he was downright scolded by his wife, and indeed 
fairly warned that she would have her own way after all. 

* * *% * * 


A few nights after Simon’s departare—a dark and stormy November 
night it was—Mistress Edwards was seen—no matter yet by whom—to 
cross the cloistered court-yard, at the back of her husband’s house, 
bearing a lanthern in her band, which she partially covered over with 
the large cloak wherein she was muffled, probably with the intention 
of concealing its light—perhaps only to prevent its being extinguished 
by the gustful wind and rain. She approached a low postern-gate, 
which gave into a passage leading to Cripplegate Church—she unlock- 
ed it—opened it hesitatingly—looked out, as though for some one— 


angles of the cloister, and began slowly pacing up and down under its 
shelter. In atew moments, she stopped, and listened—her body and 
head slightly bent rightward, towards the postern: alow whistle was 
heard without—she flew to the gate—opened it, and let ina man also 
muffied in a cloak: she addressed him, by exclaiming, ‘“ Late, Sir!” 


by asharp “hush!” and they conversed in whispers. 





; ward Edwards came to fix on her as his | ped, and she also. He sighed, and said, though still in a whisper— 
Master Edwards himself, at the time we are speaking of, | 














At length they shifted their position, and advanced towards the 
house, Mistress Edwards having taken up her light, and leading her 
companion forward wiih the other hand. Of a sudden the man stop- 





cannot do it.” 

“ { cannot, indeed I cannot—any thing but that!” 

“Any thing but that!) Why, what else is there to be done? 
you not be master of all?—of me? Nay, come, dear Lambert.” 

The man passed on. As he turned a second angle, clese to the 
|house door, a sharp-pointed weapon was driven into his breast, by 





Will 


; ' some one standing behind one of the thick stone pillars, and with such 
had not been upright; then, as to his grey hairs, he boasted that they | 


were once the veriest black, but that thought and honourable labour 
had blanched them; besides, his worst foes could not say he was bald. 
for the rest, Master Edwards was a man of tolerable parts, as times 


). .«. | Of the assassin’s dress, who struggled, and extricated himself from his | 
went, of an easy and good temper, and one who loved to crack his | 


Hottle and his joke as well as any maa living, either now or then. 


orce, that the point pierced one of his ribs, which prevented the 
wound from being mortal. The young man shrieked with agony ; and 
grasping towards the spot whence the blow came, seized hold of a part 


grasp, but left behind him part of a chain, with a watch hung to it; at 
\the same time he wrenched the dagger from the lacerated bone, and, 


For some time, say thirteen months, after the marriage, they lived with a surer blow, drove it into his vietim’s heart. 


together in all seeming harmony. 
only of what met the eyes of others: for far be it from me to intrade 
any unnecessary inquiry into the discomforts or discrepancies (if any 
such existed) of the domestic circle—a rather small one, to be sure, 
seeing it consisted of only two individuals, unless, as a third segment 
thereof, may be reckoned Master Edwards’ clerk, a young man, an 
orphan, of the name of Simon, whe had lived with him from his 
childhood. He was a youth of good favour, but did not seem to find 
it in his mistress’s eyes; or rather, latterly, he did not: for at her first 
coming she had behaved with great kindness to him, while he, on the 


other hand, always treated her with that distant respect, so becoming | 


inan inferior, but so mortifying to a superior, who may happen, for 
some purpose or other, to wish to be on more familiar terms. After 
a little time, Mistress Edwards evidently took a great dislike to poor 
Simon, and by the exercise of a little domestic despotism, she made 
liishome sufliciently uncomfortable. Master Edwards seldom inter- 
tered in the mater; and to do bis wile justice, she concealed the 
alteration she had caused in the lad’s comforts, as much as she could 
from his master; and if ever he did happen to make any reference to 
the subject, she was pat with complaint against Simon for being so of- 
ten away from the house; which was no more than truth, as she fre- 
quently made it too hot to hold him; and also that during his absence, 
ie was continually seen to be in very bad company—at which his mas 
ter would sigh; and [am sorry to say was also no less than the truth, 
and probably the consequence of her harsh treatment. Various little 
trinkets and other nic-nacs were also said by Mistress Fdwards to be 
from time to time missing—and her lamentations and anger on such 
subjects were always uttered in Simon's hearing, pientifully interlarded 
with expressions of wonder, “ who the thief eould be,”’—and asser- 
tions, * that such things could not walk off without hands ;”’ 
her facetious husband never failed to remark, 
might, if they had feet.” And this as regularly put her in a passion, 
md made her vow that, “for her part, she could not see what use 


There Was 


where 


nothing vagabonds ” with various other such ungentle epithets, all of 
which were quite plainly launched at the unfortunate Simon. 


At the end of these thirteen months, Simon, tovgethie 


I say seeming, of course speaking | 


Yes, deary, they | 


| 
} . eae! Use | the Recorder decided they should be. 
in keeping about the house such lazy, loitering, good-for- | : 

} 


All this was the work of little more than a moment; during which 
Mistress Edwards, who at first had been struck with a stupour of sur- 
prise and horror, rushed forward, screaming, “ Murder! murder!” and 
fell, swooning, within afew paces of the body. 

When she recovered, she tound several of her neighbours and of the 
watch standiag round, and among them her alarmed husband. She 
looked round wildly for a moment, fixed her eyes on him for another, 
then shrieked wildly—*‘ Ah! I see—I see him—him! Seize him—the 
| murderer,” and again fell senseless. 

Edwards was accordingly seized, though few could understand why 
,or wherefore; but when he protested he knew nothing about the mat- 
jm people began to think him guilty, especially as some declared the 
murdered man was the same youth with whom bis wife had been often 
'seen walking under the tall elms in Goodman’s Fields ; and, upon her 
|second recovery, Mistress Edwards confirmed this declaration by 
clinging round the young man’s body, and calling for vengeance on 
| the murderer of her Love. 
| Edwards was carried before a justice of the peace, and after a short 


‘ 








jexamination, committed to Newgate to take his trie! in the Court- 
' 


house there at the next sessions, which were to take place within a 
week 

The day came, and the trial commenced. Atthe very outset an ar- 
cument arose between the counsel for the prosecution and the defence, 





| w iether the exclamations used by the wife on the night of the murder, | 


j accusing her husband, could be given as evidence by those who had 
jheardthem. For the defence it was urged, that as a wife could not ap- 


| pearasa witness either against or for her husband, so neither could | 


|any expression of hers, tending to criminate him, be admissible: on 
| ” ° } - . ’ e ° 
} the other hand, it was contended that as confessions were admissible 


“| in evidence against a party, so a husband and wife, being as one in the 
eye of the law, such expressions as these were in the nature of confes- | 


sions by the party himself, and therefore should be admitted—and so 
In addition to this. other—ci 
cumstantial—evidence was produced against the prisoner ; the ponii 
with which Lambert had been stabbed, and which in falling he 
iborne down oul of his slayer’s hand, wasa jewelled Turkish one, 
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came back again—re-locked the door—placed the lantern in one of the | 
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The stranger began some excuse probably, but was at once stopped | 





innocent, and concluded by solemnly calling upon God so to help him, 
as he spoke the truth. 

He was condemned; the prisoner hid his face in his hand, and sob- 
bed aloud; he was removed trom the bar to his solitary cell. 

About halt-past ten that night, as the Recorder was sitting alone, do- 
zing in his easy chair over the fire and atankard of mulled claret, he 
was suddenly startled by a loud knock at the door, followed up by the 
announcement of a stranger, who would brook no delay. He wasad- 
mitted—a young man, whose features were fearfully haggard and 
drawn, as though with some intense inward struggle; in fact, the good 
mugistrate did not half like his looks, and intimated to his servant that. 
as his clerk was gone home he had better stay in the room—which was 
on the whole a confused remark, as, in the first place, he knew his ser- 
vant could not write ; aud in the second, he did not know whether any 
writing was required: but the youth relieved the worthy Recorder 
from his dilemma, by peremptorily stating that the communication he 
had tomake must be made to him alone. The servant therefore with- 
drew, the Recorder put on his spectacles, and the youth began. 

“IT come to tell you, Sir, that you have this day unjustly condemn- 
ed an innocent man to death.” ' 

“ Baly! bah! And pray how know you that he is innocent ?” 

“ By this token; Sir, that [know who did the deed for which you 
have condemned Master Edwards to suffer. Lambert’s murderer 
stands betore you.” 

The Recorder, horror-strickeu at the notion of being so close to 2 
murderer at large, gabbled out an inarticulate ejaculation, something 
of an equivocal nature betwixt an oath and a prayer, and stretched out 
his hand towards the silver hand-bell which stood before him on the 
table ; and still more horrified was he when the youth caught his hand, 
and said—‘“‘ No; with your leave, Sir.” 

“ No; with my leave, Sir! What, mean ye to murder me, with my 
leave, Sir.” 

‘** | will do youno harm, Sir.” 
and a free one.” 

He removed the hand-bell beyond the Recorder's reach, let go his 
arm, and retired again to a respectful distance. He then proceeded to 
relate that his name was Simon Jolinson, that he was an orphan, and 
had been bred up with great kindness by Master Edwards. In detail- 
ing his story, he hinted at an unlawful passion which his mistress had 
endeavoured to excite in his mind towards her; and to his resistance 


But my confession shall be a willing 


| or carelessness of her wiles he partly attributed her hatred and perse- 


ey 


\ 


cution of him: his home made wretched thereby, he had sought relief 


in society ; unfortunately tor him, he had tallenin with some young 
men of bad character—among others with this very Lambert, who had 
been among his most strenuous advisers that he should from time to 
time purloin some of his master’s superfluous wealth, for the purpose 
of supplying himself and his companions with the means of more 


, luxurious living; he had, however, for a long while rejected this 
| advice, until at length goaded by the continual unjust accusations ot 
\his mistress, charging him with the very crime he was thus tempted to 


{ commit, he had in trnth, done so, and had absconded with several ar- 
ticles of value; but his companions, instead of receiving him with 
| praise, as he had expected, had loaded him wth invectives for not 
| bringing thema richer prize. Instigated by their reproaches and, by 
a mingled sense of shame and anger, he had intended, by means of a 

; secret key which he had kept to rob Master Fdward’s house on the 
very night when the murder was committed. Having gained access to 
the court-yard, he was just about to open the house door, when he 
heard footsteps; he retired, and concealed himself. From his place 
of concealment he had seen and heard Mrs. Edwards encouraging 
Lambert, by many fond and endearing pr fessions of love for him, and 
of hatred of his master, tothe murder of her husband; and as Lam- 
bert, conqueredby her threats and entreaties, was passing him within 
arm’s length, an irresistible impulse had urged him to save his master's 
life by sacrificing Lambert’s: and having done the deed of death, he 
had leaped the yard wall and fled. The poniard and watch were part 
ot the property he had stolen when he had left the house. He ended 
thus— 
“ After Ehad left the spot, Sir, I fled, I know not whither: for days 
and days f wandered about inthe fields, steeping in sheds, numbed 


men to relieve my wants, till dark, and the ever feeling as though eve- 
ry eye scowled upon me; and when [left them again, and was again 
alone in the fields, Lwould suddenly start and run, with the feeling 
| that Ehad been followed, and was about to be taken. In vain I strove 
| to overcome these teelings—in vain I struggled to reconcile myself to 
| the deed Lhad done—in vain [represented it to my heart as one of 
| good, as one which had saved a life infinitely more valuable than his 

whom Thad slain: it was all vain, a something within tortured me 
with unnatural and undefinable terror; and even when I sometimes 
partially succeeded in allaying this feeling, and half convinced my- 
i self that Lhad done for the best, it seemed as if I heard a voice whis- 
per inimy own soul, ‘ What brought thee to thy master’s court-yard that 
night?’ and this set me raving again. Unable longer to bear this tor- 


ture, [made up my mind to seif-slaughter, for the thoughts of deliver. 





|} ing myself into the hands of justice drove me almost mad: my heart 
| was hardened against making even this late atonement, and witha 
| reckless daring LT resolved on self-slaughter; bat how, how to do this, I 
| knew not; drowning was fearful to me, | should have time perhaps to 
| repent; and so with starving, even if nature would allow thattrial. I 
returned to the suburbs—it was this very evening—a lantern hanging 
onthe end of a barber's pole caught my sight—I hastened into the 
shop, with the intention of destroying mysel{ with the first razor I 


could lay my hands on: but the shop was quite full. Usat downina 








Zh | corner, dk lly waiting for my time, and paying no heed to he con- 
: , : labor singe ther with everal known by manyto be the property of the prisoner, and to have been in | versation that was going on, till my m ster’s name struck on mv ear. 
uticles of plate, was tound missing in real earnest—all mere suspicion | )j possession many vears: le having brought it home with him from | [ listened—his trial, condemnation, and coming execution, were the 
onthe subject being removed by the following note, which Master | one of his vovagesto the Morea: the watch also was produced, which, | general talk. Tstarted up, and with a feeling of thanktulness to God 
dwards found on his breakfast table :— {with part of the chain, the deceased had held in his clenched hands: | that there was <ometbine ye t to live for—| think i cried out so—lI rush- 
“ Even in the very cominission of a deed of wrong and vill: ny, CaM | it was a small silver one, shaped like a tulip, and chequere d in alter- | ed out of the shop, hm ried hither—Iam not tvo late—to—to supply 
f not retrain from bidding you farewell—my kind, mine honoured, my | nate squares of dead and bright metal; its dial-plate of dead silver, l my master’s pla ‘e to-inerrow.”’ die 
oved master !—evenwhile Lam doing wrong toyou. But lamdriven | ¢ d. with a br; circle, containing black Roman ficures:in the in- | Ty ashe nk exhausted in a cheir, and drooned his head « 
it, and away from your house, by the cruel and unjust treatment of | teriorv, on the worl it bore the inscription—** Thomas Hooke, in | (ne tatty Pr ~ ep + ee capita cate nt? na fee 
ir wile: beware of her, master ot mine, for she is evil. Whither I Po , head allev.’ the brother to the cel brated Robert Llooke. who | “ile dj s } sete j a i] as 4 4 " a na " “ety *o 
o. God i now: —{ care cots " ut ok for i nave abands ne d ; si had recently invented the spring-pocket-watches. ‘This watch was line the Rang time te 4] eC ; Wee yy ; the parr ants he had 
‘ an roe! scom ni s—but tam foreed to it— eA LOTOD, | pry 1 ¢ ave al } ithe nranerty o he i ter } . en | ' } } 
: , one se ieee Pi oc nin piss i scileaiia sat ra wate | ¢ Bay . ) . - . dy i . ts hang acca ba : ii: ae 1 € el rad ir very tiie t : keeping house. ; 
fei Ay rating ay ° ne yates, es Re ; eae felt aT “4 Arve to \ 90 ne Is dagte ssid be ~ — by hee " But a thi vi ithe bell ron started up trol the chair, 
e from you can | little missed. and that if I poke to yeu, vou schasiat tadahiaiion 0 pose 6 ree ang oh ne aot aie nd bin, tot pA ty vi viel ‘ r woe 
id not let me quit your house; and sure Tam, thot if [did so : ‘ ver | 1 at ca idduced 7 t dward { hed de aa eer * j “ ry ip yr Mise 5 
itiont means of living, you would sorrow that the child of your he 1 | his defei Ppersel y the mild mer- | g; ro d rine “ ae ¢ eat. eke 3) otod Wold eal. 
torino—{ boy ot your rearin —\\} mn you have eve j , oda ' , f counsel for that pur- tt : S) eri »Wiio aiiswered This Mul. 
than a servant, should | ti il ouch aman in the nice intrica- ‘quel may be told ina few line A reprieve for Edwards 
eo \ ra hat it ediately followed were quile it e_) ) ot i l@ } } ( t | iv do so WW imme ai ely sent to New te. which was followed up by a par 
es y a ‘ : , Ps ys nese id F es ol ’ sh | HIS Une | wi 0 “A he meg : for havin g bee 1 Sound ¢ ity, of cou ti oon ld not be declars d 
3 | , inpecel Che etched wife of the merc! cied by her own hand, 
Howing :— ‘ hin rs weve S stance ) ning of her bushband’s repriey Simon was tried tor Lem- 
. ' 0] —and falla vant i, well, Sn — ! ceo Puic i : mi 1h - | bert’ 1 ad r. of course tound ouilty na entenced to ck t! : but im 
- me- MMOL pr for you—tT ask you 1 ( eu 1 f re he not EX- | consideration of the extraordinary circumstances tter his case, 
1e—but do, if you uk it Ueit—iw not ‘ but thatan error, it | 4) is sentence waschanged into transportation for life. My Lord Chiet 
T m fam co — d by bee s inf man’s heart | j ce Hale delivered a verv voluminous judement n the oceasi: . 
! ture ym iy] 1. but it could 1 iced t qually at iu fi é t | mitted all main d on which he procet ed. seems to have been. that : 
{ ithl « “mon " caer red i had il y ab ita week Simon had not been ! llv diseharced by Fdv ds. he might still be 
he effect pron iby this event was verv diferent, both on M: ‘ a cabinet, which he had never sine ope ed, and considered in the licht of his servant, and ¢! it he wes therefore, toa 
r Edwards and hi ne well as from what misht have b he it ! was unable to tell. Of e urse this de- | , rtain degree, justifiable in defending his master’s lile 
pected: the form - 1 homely word, took on greatly about t fence, i ich it could be termed, availed him very little, in fact sim- | Simon died on his passage. Edwards, from the time of his release, 
tier, was evident!y mueh hurt, became silent and abstracted, and | Ply nothing, The jury found him guilty; and the Recorder called on | | mea drivelling idiot: he lived several years. It was not till the 
ut so farasto shed tears: athing which his oldest friends—those | him to say why judgment should not be pronounced against him. | de thof the old ean that @ seeeet Was discoversdeRt was aneeuiebenll 
vho had been his school fellows—declared they had never known him | The prisoner seemed suddenly te have recovered his old, or gained | that Simon wasa natural son; and thot, in preventing the intended as- 
do inall bis life—not even wv under the infliction of Doctor Ever- | new powers; he broke ont into @ strongand passionate appeal. calling | sassination of the Merchant, he had unconsciously saved the lite of hig 
ra’s cane—the right-reverend high muster of Saint Paul's School, | on the judge to believe his word, as that of a dying man, that he was | Father. 


with coldand half starved, never daring ta approach the dwellings of 
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COLONIAL INTERCOURSE.—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF DUTIES. 





As by Acts As by Bill 


























































































































ARTICLES. of As at presented be- | As now 
(1822 and 1825, PRESENT. |fore Christmas.|_ Proposed. 
ZL. 8 4. mo Sh a £. s. d. 
WaeatFrour . - .- Haga 8 es Se 05 0 05 0 06 0 05 0 
imported into Canada. . . 05 0 05.0 05 0 free 
imported into the West Indies from the Warehouse of the " 050) ‘+ fre ed 
ee ee ee ee | ov) e e 
Breap or Biscuir . . pee: eal 01 6) Se free free 
Meat or Foor, not of W Relbrcitl Lathan sa 4 the barrel 02 6 | 02 6 free free 
Weeee co 8 y's ad cat %. ale a ae the bushel 01 0 010 01 2) free 
Peas, Beans, wm Caravances, Oars, Banvey or Iypiay Corn _ the bushel 00 7 00 7) free free 
Rieke... .% iva the 100 {bs. weigit | 0 2 6 026 free free 
SHINGLES, not more ‘than twelve inches i in length, = Ey . the 1000 07 0 | 070 010 6 07 0 
———— imported into the Northern Colonies. . . . . . . . | 07 0) Rien | ne tee 
imported into the West Indies from the Northern Colonies } es ty pd. ion | free | free 
4 0} 
———— morethanI2inches . . we a the 1000 | 014 O 014 0 ye ® 014 0 
——— imported into the Northern EE a | O14 0) free free tree 
7 ° yi ss autyv pe | 
— imported into the West Indies from the Nerthern Colonies 5 | unles hae = free free free 
sravesof Red Oak . . foo cee eA a al SO ee a 015 0 015 0 018 9] 
—— until 1 January, ae “tag ; ——_ | Gites. i in 4 163 
irom 1 January, 1834, to 1 January, "1836 . pea pa | 1°: 
from and after 1 January, 1036... | onanin | — | 015 0 
—— imported into the Northern Colonies | 015 0} free | Soe free 
imported into the West Indies from the Northern Colonies } oes “a free | free free 
} 0 | ' 
ee ee ee eee a ee . the 1000 | 01 61 012 Gi ‘an. 0:1 
until } January, 1584 ae a A | | | O11 3 
trom 1 Junuary, 1534, to ] January. ne eenevatane onmpen = asneneanen 073 
trom andatter 1 January, iss6 . iat aman pe 4 | ea | pe een 
—— imported into the Northern Colonies 012 6 | free free free 
ow . ‘ ' $5 
imported into the West Indies from the Northern Colonies ; eee: a free fre | free 
| ~~ >} | 
Pircu Pine LuMBeR . eer Mt: the 1000 feet ae 2.20 111 G 1 1 0 
imported into the Northern Colonies Phi, aie asl Rt oe 84. | 11 0| 11 0} {ree free 
' MH : | 
: ’ . a ore ; if from the 
imported into the West Indies from the Northern Colonies ; im “ory : 5 warehouse free free 
| ‘ e b.6 
Wurre and Yriiow Piye Lumper, of Linch the 1000 feet | = ae oe +31 6 — 
until | January, 834... ~~. ee ee | lean pre See 070 
trom 1 Janaary, 1634, to 1 January, 1636 | a capi sdiiiglibats 05 0 
from ana after ] January, 1536 ‘ susie eter —— 
imported into the Northern Colonics | 110 ste free free 
if feom the 
—— imported into the West Indies from the Northern Colonies — a A warehouse | free free 
0 5 3 
Orner Woop or Lunper . the 1000 fect 18 0 18 0} ea a 
imported into the Northern Colonies 18 0 18 0 free free 
wb hee se if from the | 
— from thence into the West Indies } _— “ 9 ) warehouse | free free 
; ( 0 7 0| 
Woop Hoors : pee . the 1000 os 2 05 3 0 7 10 Oo &.s 
imported into the Northern Cc olonies in 05 3 free free free 
from thence into the West Indies wanna te ay free | free free 
Live Stock for every £190 of the value | 10 6 0 froe free free 
Beer and Pork ‘ ee ee the cict. prohibited, 02 0} 012 0 012 0 
imported into the W ‘est Indies fr om 1 th i¢ Northern Colonies prohibited. 012 01 012 0 free 
imported into the Northern Colonies | prohibited. 012 0| 012 0 free 
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SOME PASSAGES LA THE LIFE 
‘ . any 
ALE PUMIIN. 
You will not be surprised if f intorm you, that after this recom- 
wendation trom the General, f was received by the authorities at ome 
With the nighest consideratio: 1 was courted and caressed as it i nad 
been a periect uero of pte e. Among tl liose who extended (heir 
patrunage tu cne inthe Kindest and most "“gratilying manner, was the 
valiant old Marquis ot ardvettie. Daring my stay in England, which 
was limited to turee weeks, L was almost a constant guest at his table. 


OF SIR 


ifis iamily circle consisted at that time—as his sons were both : pron 


—vi two lovely daughters; indeed, f may say, that at the period 1! 
peak ol, now eight- “and- twenty vears ago, they Were the most beauti- 
i a aud tasemmating women Lhad ever seeu. Perhaps you may imagine 
that the superiority of their rank had something to do in bringing me 
to this judgment of their charms; but cire umstaaces have since oceur- 
red, which, in my eyes at least, have deprived them of that superiority, 
ink . iny opinion remains unchanged. Ot the two, the Lady Aunibeila 
sary favourite. ‘There was so much pli iyful ease, at the same time 
o much delicate sseansitl ty, in Whatever she that while she 
iinmediately attracted the sly retained the adimira- 
tion and esteem. 


said or did, 
aifection, she as sure 


There was but 
Phe Marquis was an officer of the old 
aext to being unflimehing in the jield, he ranke : 


Tin tis iaintiy f passed the happiest tours of my life. 
me drawvack to my felicity. 


chool and, d ame 








1e soldier's virtues the being unflinching over the bottle. He attach-! 


rd such unporiauce to tl tis accomplishinent, that I plainly say he esti- 
uated a inau’s courage and strength of nerve, in the 
engthot stomach. ‘To this tathing of his Lordship | made myselia 
im martyr. fu spite of my wound, which was now indeed nearly well, 
t felt inyseli irresistibly called upon to drink. Whe ther or not my 
hehavivur ia this respect was influenced by the Marquis’s declaration, 
that he would cousicer ii a personal meult tor any gentleman to leave 
his lavie in a coadition which enabled bim to walk, | will aot 
Hat nis Lordstip was Known to bean inimitable shot, and, on oce 
t that sort, seldom to be worse than ais word. My mornings were 
happy,—or, i unhappy, only disturbed by my fears of the 
Cl ~sagip 


Tie « 
at 


*xact vatio of hs 


aye 


iMORs 
eveuing’s 


lrawing-room, and the fascinating dite of the ladies, you 


will perhaps imagine, werea suilicient compensation tor any suifer- 
ings. With me, inde: re it wasso. E very time I was admitted into | 
their preseace, Liound the Lady Annabella’s influence gaining the as- 






udeucy over my heart. I do not mex 
ef my aifections was the result of her 
rom it. Lsaw, that even ii iortune favoured me in iuture, as 
sae had iuitherto done, aye, if 1 raised myselfto an equal r 
object ol my admirati my suit would still be hepeies 
i perceived that her heart was untouched, I knew, al that her hand 
wes engaged. The Honourable Henry Fitz D’Ancile, he 


hat the con juest she mage 
arts, or even her wishes.—Far 
mincii as 
ank with the 


oli— —lor thougi 


iF to an 


mense tortune an : popes was her affianced husband, and t hav 
fren thought, sin > the 1 i mention, that it was little less than 
madness to vield to 1 ( of fee enchantment of those interviews and 


couversations, when i was aware that 1 was only 
which, in al! probability, would consume me. 
Sisiauce to My passion impossible, and Leart and soul, | gave myseli up 
to the lovely and accom; ied Annabella. Our mornings were oit n 
employed in shopping: on these occasions, the Marchioness, oui of 
cousideration tor my wound, allowed me a seat beside her in the « 
ricge. Fitz D’Angle, who, though an intolerable puppy, was hand- 
sore in person, and a perfect horseman, usually accompanied us on a 
sp-rited Arabian. I shall not say, when, in order to show his seat, he 
made the animal rear in the most terrific manner, how certain tret mors 
van through my heart, as I sat in momen tary expectation that the char- 
ger, in its descent, would put its iron foot through the carriage window, 
and demolish my unfortunatebead. 1 remarked, that during 
plays, the lovely cheek of Lady Annabella never underwent “the slight- | 
est change; andI confess 


nursing a flame, 
Hawev 


er, & jound so 


these cis- | 





to the cause, ‘L rejoiced in perceiving her indilference. 4 suai not 
trouble you with lengthened details ot the progress of my aifection. 








| ceeded to the ground. 


You \ ill imagine for yourself the effects which Leauty and artless con- 
descension naturally produced; and at the end of a fortnight, b was 
madiy, miserably in love. 

fathe meantime, my favour with the Marquis continued undimi- 
ished. The opimion ne first entertained of me luckily made bia | 


| biiad to aay little appearances of so unheroical aieeling 
ithe respect with which L treated so choleric aud uirivaiied a suct, 
| attributed to the deference {felt inyselt calied upon to pay to his ex- 
perience and tame ‘The hospit table orgies aiter dinner continued as 
immoderately as ever, and to me the must provoking part of the Mar- 
oa peculiarity was, that no quantity of wine, however large, had | 
| tue slightest eifect upon his brain. Hour aiterhour, bottle aiter bottle, 
| passed away—aid-de-cainp aiter aid- de-ci imp crept peaceiully uader 
| the table, and still his Lordship sat with his head as clear, and his eye 
as steady as ever, relating to us—those of us who could listen—the mili- 
tary and bacchanalian achievements ot his youth, 
eminding us of our neglect, if the bottle by any chance hesitated tor 
amoment ty its rapid uavarying round. Aiter a succes 
parties had accustomed us to each other, he addres sed me 
ning inthe most friend Ny and confidential manner. ‘ Pum | ikin, Lhave 
a proposal to make to you.” IL bowed, and waited in exp 
‘You see,” he continued,——"*‘ D—me, Jack Herdy, 
keep the claret all night ?—my aids-de-camp have a 
yoursell, Pumpkin—but somehow or other, [ can’t account for it ail 
it isa very short one. About five months, i think, is the ayerage.— 
Burton, how long has Pilpay been on the staff?” 
“Three mouths, my lord,” said Burton, “a 
‘Is he going soon?” 
‘Noiv y, my Lord. He’ll be g 
sce oul the present case of liqueurs; 
‘jfeared as much: his hand 


since our wee 


. riifte ‘ i 
as trent; and 


Was 


Sion of these 


‘ctalion. 
are you going to 


a merry life —telp 


1d two day 


f ' 
vod for anoth 
by. a .  ] 
but tiat s ail. 


.. * 1, _% 
oh Unsteady in Lhe morning 


has uc 





Pao ee : 
‘*K Wilh lie Enniskilens. 








His Lordship paused fora little, and I wasin hopes the sony zat an 
Was at an end; but he turned to me, and said, with th lest nip “a 
the world, “ There will be a vac: ey, Captain Pum. fall on 
the course of ten days or a fortmight. I tear bs {hr  Pilpay’s last 

lass willbe drained, and I need not tell you hows -Lali be decighted 
ii you will say ipply his place.” , 
‘Is Captain Pilpay, then, my Lord, abo oe 

“ Aye,” said his Lord hip “this wor ra hetter.d i ipe—Ile Wi 
uwaysa poor drinker—W ill you pi Wil methine we nt 
Wroug with him, and he sunk trom tour | {to a paltrycou- 
pl »we can reely ex t him to recover.—You will consider my 
pro} i lel me have your answer to-morrow in the m antime, 
lila bumper; for Burton, ] see, is waiting for the wine.”—It was a 
deathoiow to my happiness! [looked at his Lordship, who was smiling 
With { > © i {ri ndly and beni ial ( pre On, if he had bys ‘han 
assassin. What! alterl had escaped the h rs of an enga ent, 
Was Lio be murdered by lingering death of three months and two 
days, under th ! nee of h pitality and kindaess? Better | 
1 { Thad died att st view of the enemy; and, alas! L found it 
equally dan rous to decline the int nded honou x re was ho 
nz ia what light his Lordship might view my refusal. ‘Tormented by 
these thought s, the con ersation wound me pas sd unnoticed Poni 
saw before me a collection of murderers, and considered m i tine 





Victim of an atrocious conspiracy. 


I drank and drank, and stranze as 
it May appear, the wine had lesse 


' lect upon me than usual. The ilo 

ot most excellent claret seemed to fall cold upon my heart: aud I sat 
qtiet and unmoved, as if the exhilirating agency of the wine were 
entirely locked up for a season. The Marquis 
thought I saw, began to loose his usual steadiness; 
transiormed into the ved bronze statue of an ancient 





Burton seemed 
Bacchus, and I | 


inthe room. Suddenly, however, there was a change. The wine 


, that without allowing myself to enquire in-/ which had apparently bean checked in its effects by the apalling com- 


| OU r 
ible. ‘Phe day was uncommon): 
| loveliest 
and ever and anon | 
iriied as TF was a 
monias 
one eve- | 


fortnight Ife’ll | 


} tne oul test 
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munication of my being doomed toa certain and ignominious death, now 
rushed with the fury of a pent-up torrent in my brain, and, in a ino 
ment, I heard strange sounds, as of a battery of a thousand guns stun- 
ning my ears; troops of Idood-stained soldiers, beyond all number 
numberless, seemed to mingle in the death straggle before my eyes, 
and again, the feelings of intensest fear took possession of my being ; 
I shrieked and yelled like a maniac, as if in the midst of a tremendor: 
mélée, and faintly crying qgut—the only piece of Latin I had bronght 
with me from scliool—* Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,” | fel! 
exhausted among the aids-de-caimp and bottles which were huddled to- 
geticr under the table. Betore, however, sinking into entire oblivion 
I heard his Lordship say, in a tone of admiration, to Burton, “The 
ruling passion strong in death. If he survives for six months, that fe'- 
low will die a field-marshal—Pass the bottle.” 

When I awoke to a consciousness of my situation next morning, J 
found my feelings of apprehension by ng means removed. No way 
of escape from the dreaded advanceine sut presented itself to my inge 
nuity ; and at length, with the recklessness of despair, I resolved to 
abide the chances; and sincerely did I pray, as you will readily be 
lieve, for the speedy and complete vecovery of the unfortunate Pilpas 
I presented myself to the Marchioness. Heavens! thought I, are Ue 
ladies also in tue diabolical plot upon my lie /—They congratulated 
me on the prospect oi a prolonged acquaintance, and expressed, in the 
kindest terms, the interest they took in my (uture prospects. Graciou 
Powers! can such cold-hearted beings assume the appearance cf s > 
much cordiality and friendship? In three months and two days my 
earthly career would inevitably be finished, and they talked to mi 
about my future prospects! !—Hyvpocrites!—I turned towards the La 
dy Annabella, who bad not yet spoken. She held out her hand to we 
asLadvanced. Itook itand bent over it, almost te: wing to hear the 
sound of her voice, lest it should be in the tone ot congratulatio: 1 
but she said nothing—and in silence, and with a feeling of increascd 
devotion, [ bowed again, and let go her hand. That hour finally and 
forever s@¢aled my tate; it also, strange as it may apper,—for in spit 
of my natural timidity, Lam somew hat sanguine in my temperament 
—gave me hopes of ultimate success; and resolving to set every thing, 
—you will toigive the pun—on the hazarc of a die, lannounced to the 
Marquis that 1 was prepared to succed Captain Pilpay, in case of his 
decease. 

There seemed now to be established a secret understanding between 
Lady Annabella and myself. It was triendship, delicate, considerate 
trie ndship, on her part and yetit was so unitorm and so evident! 
springing trom the heart, that it was fully equal in tenderness and 
strength to many an ordinary-minded woman's love. Fitz D’Angk 
continued his visits regularly: but i suppose, from some undef! 
feeling of rivalry, there wasa mutual dislike between us. Lenvied 
him, inde ed, his situation, as acknow iedged suitor to the most beautifu 
and fascineting of her sex; but jealousy itseli could see no cause jor 
regret in the manner in which he was treated by his mistress. Cold 
formal, aud apparently unfeeling, she scarcely seemed the same bein; 
when conversing with the conceited coxcom! 
not herselt, 
wandering 


chat, 


P ! 
Hed 


», Whom her family, and 
had chosen for her Lord; and olten Lhave seen her ey 
with the mostlistless expression, during his ** bald disjointed 
“and then snddenty fill, even to overflow ing, with tears 
if L could have summoned one ounce of the courece of aman, L would 
have challenged the cold-hearted puppy, and treed the angelic mournes 
from ge age gge: But no! 

nation in vain. The ugh my 
months and two day 


'—God 


I made the attempt to rouse iny indig 
life i knew was limited to but three 


, [would not risk even that minute frac 


ion ol 

existence against the contemplible destroyer of my happiness 
[ pass over the first week or two of my duty as aid-de-camp to the 
Marquis—tor Pilpay, to my infinite dismay and astonishment, died on 


the very day the liqueur case was emptied. L pass over my fears a 
nicht, my enjoy.nents inthe morning, and will te ‘Hl you an incident 
vinich occurred wien my span of life was reduced to ouly two inont! 
and sixteen days:-—At thi ittime there was a magnificent review in 
Hyde Park. The Marquis, with the whole of his glittering staff, pro 
1. TP must tell you, that at that period my horses-- 
atlest animals f¢ sald procare,—wer 
D’Angle, who had remarked, and as £ sus 
rient nauship, had spitefully, and I 
firm!y believe, with the purpose of getting ine murds red, pressed me 
to make use of that very Arabian whieh had so freque nily ter hec 
even with my hated rival upon its back. Afraid to accept his offer 


tand ¢ 
unlit iov service, 
nected, ridiculed my ineffi 


e, unfortunately 
and fitz ' 


Hhovse 


and not knowing how to reinse, | mounted it in: nagony of appre 
hension, and accompanied the Marquis, who luckily went at a too! 
| pace. to the field. The ladies, it was arranged, were to be driven by 
Vitz D’ Angle, in his splendid new barouche ; tor among t at individual 


was not the least remark: 
and thor 


asa charioteer 
fine, 


assembled 


acquirements, his skill 
b] isands oi the 
in the land were to watch our matw@uvres—and 
f rode slowly along that glittering Une of r 

t the hi 
al horse, § took 


vet, as unk and beauty, ter 


deous danger of my situation on such ade 
1 at there were no 


, | ‘ . 
so lovely. as those of that radiant creature on 


asort of pride in reflecting th 


eyes so bright, no lips 


whom f, a poltroon and acoward—had dared to fix my alfection ey 
Marquis, inthe meantime, slowly coutinued his course, laughing and 
i talking with his staff in the gayest humour imaginable. All his j 
—“‘and many a joke had he,” tell uimarked upon my ear; —at la 
after looking at me ior some time, da ry 1 | wes vid { 
cnessiig a great ac ete r the truth, be said,“ How silent you are 
| Pumpkin—ha! but f see how itis—you fi rshate sucha! 
} € fe ae Dae one 
shew us this—you mus t rein in, man, you must: in. At this time 
lthe animal Ll was on begento shew suadry ns of imratience, ane 
| bounced about ina manner whic fed i licht degree to my 
}uneasiness, and as only the last words of the Ma quis reached me ¢ 
tinctiy, T said, “Rein in? How can 7, my Lord, on such a prancing 
devil as this I’or the first time in my tite Lwas tuken fora wi 
The laughter at this sally, as it was called, v long and loud, and J} 
had the renutation ef being as ay as my companions, wile: there wv 
not rele individual in the crowd sale ly on hisewn lege, \ wl 
at that moment would not glaaly have changed place At the 
evolutions began, and as the troons filed ard counter-n hed, 
| vanced in double quick to the charee ard went thi hall I \ 
ments of a desperate and well-contested battl WV horse and myselt 
s| seemed to lose our sensesalmost at the ame mou ni—buiut t vel 
| differ ( lanced, it capcred enved, it curvete nd til 
this hh it i i y tome how i retained bean on 
tribute it to Mal ina noon my part P; v i} »oru 
mate matter, ] was probably balanced bv mv » but « 
tain it is, that for a considerabie time FT attrac { t 
tion. At last,as the artillery began to 7 : re ( 
nover t yot the h esonthe ground which C1 
‘ i ! { nois mn { tmyvyt fairly the c¢ 
nm tic ! with tl yoo d re from thie 
! ! ! lr ‘ a | > th u 
cious i hily io vai tf i } a) en il 
oroti I st if lmy rad | ! twiten ¢ bridle 
Ltw 1 him ’ comin in i} ‘ with f Cannou At lat mo 
nent i iW ¢ ! iowurds 1! al he at ai riul t drive 
‘ vl 1, even in Ut! wony o! thi 1oment. I recor das Fit 
D Ang had Jostall 1 i ver 10} whieh were evidentl 
hurrying on to dest ay t " » loud and tou sf 
|approacbed, and at length, with wh ls cleuchedin despair. and eye 
ishut inthe overwhelming misery of approaching death, [telt a shock 


himself, [ saw, or! 


felt that I myself was the only perfectly unchanged and sober being | 


| covered 


—I heard one wild “tyg of 
side, and ec insensib] 


ithe old M 
you, ble 


nthe multitudes on es 
When I came to mvse! 

° . * >} 
over me witli tears in his eyes—** Bless 
s pa su,” said the old man, as he sawl hadin some decree re- 
my consciousness, ‘“‘you are the preserverof every thing | 
With my usual prudence remained perfectly silent, till | 


exultation fro: 
. knew not where. 
( jttis was bending 
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could gather something of what occurred. On looking round, Isaw 
ata little distance the cause of all my misery, the Arabian charger, 
lying dead: but the barouche, the ladies, and Fitz D’Angle, had totally 
disappeared. On getting up, [ found myself only slightly bruised, with 
the exception of a considerable wound on my head. My cap had 
fallen off, and on putting my hand up to the spot of greatest pain, L 
found the blood issuing in rather a copious stream. 1 was shortly after- 
wards put into a carriage, and taken immediately to the residence of 
the Marquis. On arriving there, no words can paint the kindness with 
which L was received; the thanks of the Marchioness and the Lady 
Julia were periectly embarrassing, especially as ! was ignorant of the 
precise manner in which Lhad deserved them. His Lordship who 
had hurried as fast as possible from the review, now rushed in, and 
again, with his eyes overflowing with tears, scized me by both hands, 
and thanked me for my heroic devotion in the service of his family. 
“Twas beautiful. My God! how you spanked off when you saw their 
danger ! and that puppy D’Angle, too, d e, my boy, you served him 
quite right—you’ve floored liim, nose, teeth, mustaches, and all—he’ll 
never be able to smile and simper again as long as he lives.” : 

“T hope, my Lord,” said I. “ Mr. Fitz D’Angle is not much hurt? 

‘“ Tiow the devil can you hope any such thing? The tellow would 
have murdered my wife and children with his confounded folly, ii you 
had not arrested him just in time. "Gad, you flew from your saddle 
with the force of a Congreve rocket, and dashed your head right into 
4iis face, bent him back as limber as an empty havresack across the 

vrach-box, and knocked three of his teeth down his throat, besides one 
that was pieked up afterwards from his waistcoat pocket. You've 
killed his horse, though, and that was perhaps the most valuable ani- 
mal of the two.” 

I now bevan to see how matters had occurred, and as I was very 
slightly hurt, waited with some impatience for the sppreach of the 
Lady Annabella. All that day she never made her appearance. She 

nt frequently down to enquire if T was hurt, and my hopes, both by 
her non-eppearance and by the mannerin which the Marquis spoke ot 
‘itz D’Anele, were raised to the highest pitch. ‘That evening the 








' 
ribe the scene !—the Lady Annabella 
met mein the breakfast parlour alone: she biushed in the most embar- 
rassed manner, as, ina taltering voice, she offered we her thanks. 

“ Nothing,” she said, ‘“ could be sufficient to shew her gratitude to 
hor preserver—thanks were a very inadequate expression of what she 


? 


next morning—hLow shall IT dese 
T 
? 


7) 
beit. 
‘Believe me, Lady Annabella.’ [ said. “Ido not deserve such 
ihanks. Ewasrunaway with at the moment,—I lost all command 





il—oil 
“Of your generous feelings,” she interrupted, ‘when you saw us— 
t shudder at the recollection—burried on to inevitable destruction.” 
I said no more; my attempts at lair dealing and ingeniousness were 
turged off by the grateful heart of that beautiful girl,—and on that 
day. in that hour, [ ventured—to deelare my passion, and as IT sawa 
ilent and blushing consent yielded to my suit, L caught ber in my 
inns, trembling with emotion, and imprinted the first rapturous kiss on 
lie red ruby lips of the present Lady Pumpkin 
‘ir. Pitz D’Ancle. Trmnst tell vou, had been i 
re, nnd in no courteous terms, by the choleric old Marquis; and this 
eof her father, you may readily suppose by what I have told 


missed the day be- 


u, was by no means an unpleasant event to the Lady Aunabella. 
iby the interest of the family, I was advanced rapidly in my protes- 
sion, Without drawing asword—and the day which saw me Colonel of 
iie—— horse, also saw me the happiest of men, and son-in-law to tie 
Viarquis [ To be Continued.) 
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MILITARY MEMOIR OF MARMON' 
RAGUSA 
From the United Service Journal. 
Of all the individuals who in iatter times have figured on the theetre 


| 
’ ‘ dit 
aT Wie bite, 


DURE OF 


none, periaps, have filled a more remarkable or a move 

| career than the subject of our present notice. Distinguisher 
Napoleon’s rule, by the favour ot the imperial Usurper, and, oi 
ration of the bourbons, ¢ nije ying the confidence ol his legiti- 
mate Princes, the Duke of Ragusa, by his share in the Parisian tragedy 
to tsoU. has added another page 10 the eventiul story of his life. 
(uriosity has ample room tor exercise in scrutinizing his past conduct, 


culating on his tuture fate. The hero of two grand political 
convulsions, he may be said to owe his elevation and his fall to the 





Wo © of the same principle ;—he has been mace and unmace by 
evolution. A something, too, of retrbutive justice is observable in 
his destiny: he rose to greatuess on the ruins of the monarchy j;—he las 


llen to nothingness with the deposition of his Sovereign. 
Marmont was bora at Chatillon-sur-Seine, on the 2Uth July 1774. 
His fasily, though not wealthy, was nearly allied to the first nobility 
‘France. At the early age of fiiteen he commenced his military ca 
is sub-lientenant in a regiment of infantry, whence, in the mont 
sumry 1702, he was transferred to the artiliery service. Like Bona- 
rte, Mi y in arms at the siege of Toulon 
ilis bravery was suificient (o introduce him to the no Napoleon 
who. for his own couduct on that cecasion, wes I romoted to the rank 





eC, 


H 
h of 


mont made his first essay 





‘oY tl 
A sect 


i General, and who. on his return to Paris, attached the young Lieu- 








lurquis himself excused me frora all participation in their revels; and | 








It were foreign to our present purposes to trace even a faint outlin 
of Bonaparte’s military career in Egypt; we, therefore, proceed to 
details more immediately connected with the Duke of Ragusa. Whilst 
the ranks of the French army were thinned on a foreign shore by the 
combined horrors of plague and famine, the feeble government at 
home, by its incapacity, was accelerating its own dissolution. The 
people were discontented—the finances were in a state of dilapidation 
—the different administrations were confided to knaves or foels—in a 
word, the realm was utterty disjointed. Benaparte, who had his spies 
and partisaus in France, was especially made acquainted with circum- 
stances so opportune for nis purposes. He saw that the moment was 
ripe for unprincipled usurpation ;—that, favoured by the advantages of 
his position, he might strike a death-blow at that mockery of freedom 
which the licentiousness of anarchy or the vices of democratic rule had 
stillleftto his country. He resolved toreturn to France,—to surround 
himself with soldiers of fortune devoted to his interests, or rather to 
their own,—to link to his cause men in whose breasts the hope of ad- 
vancement or the thirst of riches might stifle the feeble whispers of 
patriotism. Marmont, so long attached to his person, so long in pos- 
session of his esteem, was, ot all others, the most likely to secone his 
ambitious views, and on this occasion at least the Aid-de-Camp repaid 
his General’s confidence with entire devotion. With the terror 
which seized the Directory at the intelligence of Bonaparte’s unex- 
pected. return from Egypt, and with the events ot the ISth Brumzaire, 
our readers are no doubt acquainted, A hardy soldier seized at the 
bayonet’s point apower which in all but name was that of Royalty, 
and which was destined in a few years to assume the ruthless and reck- 
less form of Imperial despotism. Immediately after Bonaperte’s ap- 
pointment to the Consular dignity, Marmont, tor his daring and well- 
timed assistance at this juncture, was named Counsellor ot State and 
Commander-in-Chief ot the Artillery. 

At this period it would seem that Marmont’s fame and fortunes had 
attained their meridian. A minute account of his career at this epoch 
would become a lengthened and oft-repeated narrative of marches and 
countermarches, maneuvres, sieges, pitched battles, &e. in which, how 
conspicuous soever the part the hero himseli may have played in 
them, the eeneral reader could find but little interest. ‘Ti. memore- 
ble transport of the French artillery across the Great St. Beivard, the 
battles of Marengo, of Ulm—ihe siege of Ragusa-the campaign ot 
1800 against Austria,—these are facts which, properly speaking, belung 
to the military annals oi the Trench, rather than to the memoir of an 
individual. One anecdote, however, is deserving of mention, as, if 
true, it throws some light on the private history of Muimont, who has 
been accused, we know not with what justice, of uniting to courage 
the most sordid avarice; a vice which rarely forms a portion of the 
soldier’s character. After the defeat of the Austrians at the several bat- 
tles of Montquitta, Gradchatz, (where Marmont was wounced,) and 
Ottochatz, Bonaparte, in order to recompense the serviees of his Gene- 
ral, bestowed on him the title of Duke of Ragusa. The new noble 
learned his elevation not merely with feelings of indifference, but 
even with an expression of open disdain for the honours of the field. 
An officer of high rank having congratulated him on his recently ae- 
acquired dignity,—“Pshaw !” replied Marmont; ‘*do you thin! 
fight for parchments? Had J cared abeuta bauble so unprocuctive as 
a title, | should not have left the archives of my family in iy 
father’s old crumbling chateau. A pretty Duke am I, without one 
inch of land in my duchy!” Marmont’s discoatented remark was 
reported to Napoleon. “ Ay,” said he, “our cousin of Ragusa is 
right; he is not the stuff of which Dukes are made.”’ As some com- 
pensation for his own mistake, the ! 
on Marmoit, as the appanage of his Duchy, a considerable grant of 
land in the Provinces of Hiyria. The gift was atthe same time ac- 
companied by a letter, couched in the following terms:—‘* Duke—ex- 
cuse my error: Limagined that the statue was too colossal to require 
the addition of a pedestal: under this envelope you will find ene to 
your wishes.” This letter, to which was annexed the decree, at first 
somewhat mortified the Duke’s feelings: the enclosure, however, 
was an admirable salve for the humiliation inflicted by the envelope. 











We shall devote as brief a space as possible to the several piPyirs in 


vhicethe Duke was engaged trom this period to the taking of 





Pu is 


iby the Aliies in 1814. At the battle of Wagram, }larmont cOmmeand 


cd the advanced guard of the grand army. The Arch-Duke Chavrics 
at length obliged to sue ior the armistice which preceded the peace 


"Vierna. At the close of the campaign, Marmont was promoted to 


rank of Marshal of the empire, and was moreover appointed Go- | | 


.. -nor-General of the Provinces of Lily ria. The inbabitants of Trieste 

ve indebted to him fora project which produced a considerabie 
av:elioration in their trade. 

nthe return of the army of Portugal into Spain, the Duke of Ra- 

fea ajunetion 


’ , . ! z 
euse, Who had replaced Massena in the command, eiiecte } 
1 ns of the Marshals, the Enel 


with Soult, and by the united operat! 





were constrained to raise the siege of Badajoz. At the battle ot Sala- 
manca, Marmont was struck by acannon-shot, which tractured 

1 pie BS ogshur tY > ina TT! . .- lye 
right arm, and wounded him severely in the side. The issue oi that 
glovicus day issulficientty known. In consequence of his wounds, the 
Duke of Racusa was toreed to quit the army, and to return to France, 
where he remained till April 1°15. He then again took the field. 
and was appointed to the command of a division of the army in 
Germany. 

' 


Nhe campaign of 1515 added considerably to Marmont’s reputation. 











Ele distingni d himself at the battles of Lutzen, Bautzen and Dres- 
den, when the affeirof Kulm arrested the iarther progress of t 
ireneh, and compelicd the Marshal to fall back upon Dresden. At 
the batile o psic, Marmont commanded the left wing of the army 
Lie was opposed by the Prinee Royal of Sweden, who had untied his 
{ stot Se OF Pi! on ‘ ivi Nay ) nat ¢ ni 
ight wine of the j the troops unde mont’s oF it 
ng that movement,were re] ed with consi hle slaug! 1 
pelled to take up a hasty position. Riarmei th ed 
nily defended tl bs of Leipsie with t i le \ k of his 
vision, and was one of the last to pass the river. 
Qn the Ist of Ji the army of Silesia effected the pass of 
the Rhine. The Duke of Ragusa bore a considerable ' il i 
verses and partial successes of this memorable campaign. He was 
‘sent at the aifairs of Brienne, Champ-Aubert, Yaus-Chanips; at 
econd affair, of Moutmiail. and at Meaus, where he bad a horse 
mertim, | unetion with shal Niortic \ elie 
trusted with the defence ot Paris, the walls ef which were no enelr- 
cled ti orces O Lie Do reign viarnie ! eN wh 
i ce in Nap ny | n to dec] aller a fe nd 
cone the ( { id took | fionat! i t ’ yout 
le distant It was th th el ! io the 
vides, tO ihis i Ni still blind ! it con 
ditions of peace 
(in the Cay lat ( Pir ta i neh ha } ed y mdg- 
{s, aS passion, ] ; oual ce, | ibe ol 
< i i ‘al ‘ \ nf ‘ I mis oct - 
j atol thie f Howe mt wish to ¢ I! 
the merits of aque i of which would lead us 
mour immediat that so sore ne ol 
} onable or il » the cimaur prepre of our 
he neighbou; “An is. however, a motto 
which in similar contingencie ' place. They who will 
fairly consider the explanatory memoir published d iring the Hundred 


idays by Marmont at Ghent,—ihey who will impertially compare his 


tenant to his stailin quality of ard-de-camp. Shortly arterwards Mar- 
receivedthe cou t acon ‘ orcered to join the 
it Rains Aite ( nbach, we find him in com- 
tae if i i VV Ol t i a ¢ ti i} i ( i tue ore 
{ Gen. D bution t iniidieat i Bonaparte as Ger il- 
l tt i u ‘ ue é ill tis eee mere: 
i! I i i] ished i } e altoy ot ftaly 
star of | on Ww ! ti uscel int: ¢ h day W 
xed by i! Ww VY t K es O1 Loui and Cust elione 
wved but as the prelude to the e tot Ktely. Jn these britliant 
Lo Jinrmont \ I i daring iste picity was oO 
yeral oct npn teal on, by whom, after the bat 
ti tee Vat ¢ d to present to the Director 
{ tandards (aukeu trom uciov. On arriving in the cap- 
}, tl vouug Aid “Camp was received by the populace with ent! 
iin, ana by the Execulive Goverumett with a welcome worthy cf 
! 
{ ! ion t} Vang! ) ry 
' { b/ iit ! Wile j)- 
hire | i i! i ai oe 
ha ¢ { one Woose alubiticn, uncner ed ini 
id } ot d le dan pie - 
{ it hea it Wii ! 
} e\ five { i ned niatic 
br i ii } t ! ( ’ 
{ t ‘ i ‘ C ; j >! 
hb + t < ! CaP ; f 
¥ ! a ent lis 
i in t} { he tirec 
t | { t “ i ! resolves 
J i i ‘ ( the ) aon tivil ! 
i \ i ( i ena ¢ oe { ‘ t al 
ent { treet y il ¢ tenipit is lect t! complaints ot a iman in 
fs commant he pos tion, aha we ing an influence so extensive. 
» the imbecile rulers of France foresaw, that irom remonstrancs 
transition would be easy to menace,—trom menace to execution. 
xpedition to Pgypt was accoranry vised, as the best mode of | 
miciliatin » interests of the jealous | tory with at least a show 


¢ svatitude for the services of the Geoeral who h dso often led the 
bstsof France to victory. Bonaparte was named General-in-Chief 
( the Army of the Bast, to which Marmont « 


as attached, and shortly | 


r the slege of Malta, the latter was appointed General of Brigade. | 





issertions, strengthened by the statements of Bourienne, with incon- 
trovertible tacts, may probably arrive at the conclusion, that in yield- 
! 


ting to the overwhelming forces by which he was attacked, he obeyed 


the dictates of invincible necessity. 


the French, by the capitulation of Paris, coupied with his acceptance | of his people 
‘ 





of an annual pension of 50,000 francs, bestowed on him by the Em. 
peror of Austria in lieu of the former grant of Jandin Illyria. The 
strong feeling entertained against him was not diminished by the favour 
with which he was regarded by Louis XVIII, who, on the restoration. 
created him a Peer ot france and Captain of his Body Guards, Ri- 
dicwe is with the French a keen weapon ;*one indiscriminately di- 
rected against the suspected traitor who signs the downfall of bis 
country, and the offender whose costume of a month’s date sins against 
the supremacy of the prevailing mode. Against Marmont it may be 
readily snpposed that the shafts of satire Were unsparingly levelled 

The troop of Body Guards which he commanded, and the ranks of 
which he found some difficulty in completing, was among the wits of 
the day distinguished by the appellatiom of Compagnie de Judas. In 
defiance, too, of the Academy, a new verb was added to the French 
language; the term Raguser, brief and untranslatable, was thenceforth: 


used to express the extreme of bLaseness, tergiversation and treason. 


The events of the Hundred days, the defeat of Napoleon at Water 
loo, and the second restoration of the Bourbons, are occurrences too 


| deeply engraven on the memory of Europe, to need recapitulation 


| 


| 
| 
| 


here. We now, therefore, turn to the doings of a later period, or ra- 
ther to that portion of them in which the Duke of Ragusa stands 
charged with pérsonal and immediate participation. 

On Marmont’s return to Paris with the Allied armies, Fortune, with 
her usual caprice, seemed weary of treating him with indulgence. In 
[e25, he had lost heavily by urereantile experiments :—(France, bad 
her bubble year as well as Pngland;) in the eommerciel journals his 
name had figured in the bankrupt list,—and, toheap the measure of his 
chagrins, he had been engaged in a ruinovs litigation with his wife, 


from whom, by the consent of both parties, he had been long seperated. 


| Agreeably to the maxim—“ ibit eo quo vis qui zenam perdidit,” his 
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;and even the 


|him on the score of intention. 


broken fortune, according to his enemies, rendered him a fit, and even 
a willing instrument of despotism. It appears, however, that ina let- 
ter dated from Amsterdam in the month of August last, and intended 
as a justificatory memoir, Marmont has underiaken to plead bis own 
cause. The Marshal's auto-defence, coupled with the details elicited 
during the late trial of the French ministers, certainly go far to acquit 





the nature of his duties than in the conduct of the individual. The 
following are exiracts from the document alluded te 
“ Amsterdam, 22nd Aug. 1830. 

“Por the second time during a period of less than sixteen years, the 
violence and the injustice of human passions compel me to have re 
course to my pen for the justification of my conduct in the eyes of 
Europe. 

“A cruel destiny is mine! For me alone the order of events, the 
fruit of experience, the equity of judgment, seemed inverted. Inme, 
love of country is called treason; devotion to my sovereign, venality; 
passive obedience of a soldier is imputed to me as a capi- 
taloffence. LI dare not believe; Ido not fear that the judgment of 
posterity will brand my name with the unjust sentence pronounced 





|against my conduct by my cotemporaries. 


| 


Emperor issued a decree conierring | 


| hundred fields of | 


‘At present every voice is raised to condemn me, to brand me witls 
infamy; and from this unanimous concert ef reprobation must result 
a prejudice more difficult to overcome than even the feeling of 
couviction. 

“In the eves of impartial reasoners, a simple exposition of facts 
rust tend to my complete justification; and the follow ing explanation 
which I offer, will be found natural and clear; I pledge myself that 
itistrue. Tseek to inspire no interest; In reference to « career of fifty 
years, which I trust were rot wholly inglorious, but let judgement be 
pronounced on the evidence of facts, not on the insinuation of ru- 
mours. 
\ 
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On all political questions the passions are treaceerous ad- 
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‘isers ; let it be recollected that in this case, honour, the first of carth- 


; possessions, is at stake. 
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ier SOU presenis to industry f eeed not enlarce on tue calamities of 
every nature Which have destroy ed the magnificent establishments 
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formed by me, atan indnity of lebourande pens 


n suffice it to say, 
that the fatality which bes ever perse ) 


cutea me, has overthrown mr 
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caleulatic ns ang vated lay preeautions. ‘To the desire of increasing 
the natural resources of my country | bave sacrificed all: my ruin is 
++ ate ‘5 lee . on 7 “pa 7 “? ‘ 14 J 
plete. lot ies ferh hi s been added the pressure of domes- 
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lic sorrows; the hand of misfortune has pursued me every where. 


“One generous consolation still remained, and enabled me to sup- 
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porttits accumulation of mishap. 17 hour of trial was 
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e confidence, the esteem, may I not add, the affection of the French 
author ct the Charter. When France fost that Prince 
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io Whom she was indebted for the blessings of liberty and peace, his 
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brother, who ascended the throne, honoured me with equal 
tions of regard to which 
cevot on to 
memberment. 
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man greedy of wealth, of honours, of lwerative pests. And yet what 
j has been my conduct since the restoration? Vi bat advantace have J 
derived from ¢ urof power? In l#?0 fam a} uke, a Field 
Marshal, ond a Peer of France. In 1°04 Twas 2 Mershal, and Napo- 
leon created ine Duke of Ragusa. From the Bourbons 1 have re- 
ceived marks of esteem, but none of munificence: and the Pourbons 
have judved me rightly, for sympatiy exercises a stronger empire over 
my mind than -gratade. Have I failed in devotion to the cause of 
my sOve n? Have I not sacrificed to him more than existence ? 
‘Suc ! pe ion at t] tot Ch: } Penth Treated 
by thot reh with the’ afl lity which marks his most indifferent 
expre sions, I scarcely ever, except on duly, made: navy appearance at 
the Tuilei snow not that even my ccuse me of havin 
‘ eK ‘ ( take ] {il ed o The r 4 
} } , nt, we wholly unknown to me. "he Kin 
coufd 1 on 1 detity » the hour of r, 6 cre sume 
moued a 1 Ly tusk was ta poet 
Phe mat it eus 10 describe th ents of | hree day 
hear:y is | a ir I il f ( ( j his pei 
yal « i013 ling, w h obyvu that had 
Ine ( f ih tl ati ( ran uch 
havoc must have ensue lamongst the Parisians, as might Leve ied toa 
diflere su! r ti { ( 
NM tis mplished (concludes ¢ is ii-fated soldier ;) 
t s boe@u to pire that on the occasionof th two crnel days, all 
done on the spurof the moment—all was the resnit of sad neces 
i have enceavoured to establish thir truth thet 1 acted y ithont 


promeditation, without severity. 


I do not shrink from avewing the 
art which circums 


lances compelled me to take in the events of the 
28th and 29th duly; [simply assert. that it was out of my power to act 
otherwi e. Jnmy nother micht, in the mistaken interest of 
tie court pe rty . have att inplt d mort des} ei * mneasures, but none 
could possibiy have acted with less vi 


sitnation, : 


olence against the porn!ation of 


|'Paris. Biy assertion on this point is borne out by positive facts. The 


public prints of the day have sieted the re ception Vbich on the 29th J 
experienced from the Duke of Augouleme. but which, how keen 
soever the pang inflicted on devotion so ill-requited, 1 shall henceforth 
bury in oblivion. P 

“ By the Court I was loaded with inveetives, but the King, more 


| equitable because himself abused, deigned to console me with expres- 


lsions of encouragement. 


Spite of the injurv my defence may suffer 


. jfrom tue declaration, I here affirm, that tie intentions of Charles the 
se this as it may, Marmont was irretrievably lost in the opinion of |'Tenth were pure ; he had no other object in view than the happiness 


From both Tribunes the voice of eloquence has als 


The fault lay rather in the crisis and. 
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impartial judgment of history. - 
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laimed this truth, which will one day be confirmed by the | the unswerving execution of my duty I have twice sacrificed all that destiny, I look for support and consolation to the approbation of my 
honour holds sacred and precious. Exiled from my country, which | own heart. ‘lhe voice of conscience tells me that in serving my King, 


“For myself, I submit my cause to the same unerring judge. To ! has ever been the object of my fond affection, uncertain of my future | I have done my duty.” 
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The above map is, we trust, sufficient to explain the movements of | while Dwernicki retrograded by Piaski and Kramoslaw towards Za- in the combat. Col. Lachmann wes roce.sou With discharges o asus 


the opposing armies up to the last accounts; it also includes those por. 
tions in which others may be expected. We have endeavoured, in 
addition to places already mentioned, to lay down those which seem 
most important, and which may, at least, serve as points from which 
bearings may be taken. The principal roads have also been laid 
down, and the boundaries of the different provinces; which latter are 
distinguished by dotted lines. But one omission of any note will be 
observed: it is of a small river, called the Wrka or Ulkra, which falls 
into the Bug, a little to the west of Modlin, and which is only spoken 
of in the papers received by the Havre, since the wood-cut was 
made. 

We now proceed to explain the movements of the Russian army 
{rom its entrance into the unhappy Country :— 

THE RIGHT WING entered on the 5th of Feb. at Kowno, in the 
northernmost part oi the Palatinate of Augustowo. Its advanced 
euard, commanded by Gen. Mandelstierna, occupied in its course 
Norogrod and Ostrolenko, crossed the Narew and directed its march 
towards Plonsk, Plock, and Wyszogrod, but the bridges over the 
Wikra (above mentioned) having been destroyed, and a large Polish 
force being ready to meet them on the other side their progres was de- 


: . on 
layed, and by the accounts received, they do not appear to have been 


mosc, where, by the last accounts, he had shut himself up, the inten- 
tion of the Russians being to cut him off from Warsaw. 

The Central Army moved direetly towards Praga, and on the 19th | 
of February was fought the battle of Grochow. Pahlen’ corps was 
the first engaged, afterwards supported by the whole army of the 
Centre, which could be brought into action. 


Neither party gained 
any advantage. Prince Shakotfski after passing the Bug, attempted 
to join the Grand Army, and was Opposed on the 24th of February 
by the Poles near Biolenka; (\We cannot find its exact situation, but 
suppose it between Grochow and Okomiew.) <A violent action en- 
sued, which lasted the whole day, and was renewed on the Y6th; but 
the army of Diebitsch alse joining on the other side, the Poles were 
forced to retreat beyond the Vistula into Warsaw, aiter burning Prages 
leaving 5000 men‘in a fortification to defend the bridge ; (the bridge is of 
boats, and is about 700 yards long.) Since that time nothing deci- 
sive has occurred in that quarter. The Russians formed a semicircle 
extending from Kerscew on the Vistula, the head-quariers being at 
Sienica. The Imperial Guards were expected, and Gen. Sacken was 
left near Pultusk to facilitate their progress, and preserve 


ry 


the bridges 
over the Bug and Narew. 


it seems probable that the Southern Wing after having crossed the 


ketrv: upon which he ordered his Carbincers and Cosssacks to dis 

mount. and attack the village infront. Atthe same time he detached 
two squadrons of Lancers to both wings, and charged Lieut. Muller to 
occupy the bridge. ‘These measures had the desired effect: the Pole- 
were driven into the village, and retreated towards the river, which 
they could no longer pass by the bridge. About 300 were drowned 
manv were killed, and those who defended themselves in the houses 
perished inthe flames. The coumander of the detachment of tl 
free corps Major Wengrodzki, three captains, two lieutenants, and 200 
sub-officers and soldiers, fell into the hands of the Russians as prison 
ers. The promptness of the attack preserved the detachment of Co! 
Lachmann from serious loss. Inthe meanwhile Gen. Sacken marched 
towards Golvmine, and Col. Lachmann joined him in the night of t! 

Sth inst. This result will tend to restore order in the country. On 
the left wing Lieutenant Gen. Kreutz had advanced as far as Sucho 
dol. He then resolved to cross the Wieprz, which he did on the Oth 
after continual skirmishes on the 7th and &th with the troops ©! 
Dwernicki, who, as it appears, had the same design in view. By 
means of a side march, General Kreutz reached Lenezna. A. 
he learned there that only 2,000 of the rebels were at Lublis 
and that the troops of General Witt were distant only two day 

march, he determined upon taking the town, and attacked it on 
the ith. The suburbs where the inhabitants had been arme: 
offered a powerful resistance, but on the dragoons dismounting fro 
their horses, the suburbs were taken. The Rus 
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right wing, under Schakofski, passed the Bug in order to join ty over the river. ‘The Northern Wing, aided by the Guards, will also | however was most obstinate. The Russian « ns were obliged to surrection 
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‘he regiments in garrison. On Thursday, the 3d squadron of the 6th 
regiment of Hulans, called ‘ The Sons of Warsaw,’ left the capital. 
We learn from Ciechanow, that on the 8th, 500 Cossacks penatrated 
into that place, but were soon driven back by the cavalry of Augas- 
towo. On the 17th, a heavy cannonade was heard in the direction of 
Ostrolenka. A letter from Pultawy of the 10th inst says:—‘ Our 
town has been several times the theatre of devastation. On the last 
attack, the inhabitants called for assistance on the banks of the Vistula. 
Although their cries were heard by the brigade stationed on the op- 
posite side of the river, under Col. Rzuchowski, the latter could not 
afford them assistance, as the ice was no longer passable.’ The inha- 
hitants of the Palatinate of Podlachia, where the war raged with par- 
ticular fury, give a gloomy description of the condition of that country. 
The villages are mostly destroyed, and the people ruined. ‘The pea- 





-ants, in despair, are quitting their abodes and wandering in the woods, 
where. impelled by hunger, they attack small detachments of soldiers 
and plunder them. For some time past, the sittings of the Diet have 
een interrupted. The Nuncios alone meet privately for discussion, 
and it is asserted that the Committees will soon draw up a ilaw for 
conferring the right of holding landed property upon the peasants. 
«n the 1Isth inst. the Minister of the Interior installed the Municipal 





Council in the Town-Hall. The Director of the Polytechnic School, 
M. Kajetan Garbinski. has been chosen President.’ ‘The same paper, 
under date of the 16th inst. from St. Petersburgh, says :—‘* We leurn 
bv the latest advices received here that the Grand Duke Michael ar- 
rived at Kowno onthe 9th, at midnight. On the following day he 
conducted the two regiments of the guard, Ismailoff and Pawloff, and 


spouts of compressed air and water which have procured them from 
seanen the name of blowers. This was a singular spectacle in the 
middle of the continent, 300 or 400 leagues from the mouth of the 
Oroonoko and Amazon,—Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet. 


A respectable looking female, verging on fifty years of age applied 
last week to the Magistrates at Union Hall, London, for the assistance 
of an officer under these circumstances :—She stated that she resided 
in the Brixton-road, and had been robbed of a set of artificial teeth 
that cost her 30 guineas. She suspected tbat a !ady, who boarded in 
the same house with her, had stolen them. ‘Three days ago,” con- 
tinued the applicant, “she was without a single tooth in her head, and 
since [have missed my teeth, she appears at the dinner table with a 
complete set in her jaws. I cannot, however, positively swear that 
they are the set I have lost, but from the manner in which her cheeks 
are plumped out, I have little doubt they are mine. [took the full set 
out of my mouth on Monday night, after supper, left them on the 
dressing-glass, which stood on the table in my chamber, and went down 
the next morning to breakfast without them. In the interval between 
breakfast and the time I went up again, they were taken. The sus- 
ake lady sleeps on the same floor with me, and her absence from 
»reakfast on the morning in question, excited a good deal of surprise, 
and has induced me since to believe firmly that she is the thief.” The 
magistrate deplored the applicant's loss, but said ie could not assist 


her, and she retired from the office evidently disappointed.—London 
Paper. 
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lic. Civil war, in fact, isas common in that country as civil order is 
in this. We must confess we have lost much of our interest in Colom- 
bian affairs since the death of the Liberator. Lamenting the calumnies 
heaped upon that pure and ardent spirit,,.we exerted ourselves to 
rescue his character from unmerited odium, which our excellent 
correspondence enabled us in some degree todo. But Bolivar is now 
no more—he died weeping not less for the fate of his country, than 
for the cruelties she had exercised towards him. Nearly his last words 
were, ‘‘ My enemies have trampled upon my heart.” Colombia must 
now work out her own redemption in tears and blood. Obando and 
Lopez, the supposed assassins of Suere, still maintain themselves in 
Popayan, where they have assumed the name of patriots. Carthagena 
held out at the last accounts. 
In another part of this day’s impression will be found an article from 
a London periodical, impeaching the accuracy of Col. Napier’s history 
of the Peninsalar War. The high reputation the work has attained 
would perhapsinduce us to keep back the article adverted to, did 
we not believe that the gallant Colonel has in some _ instances 
let his prejudices get the mastery of his judgment. Throughout his 








volumes, the poor Spaniards, and the British Ministry, which so nobly 
supported the Duke of Wellington, are unceasing objects of his vitu- 
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One of the guards of the Liverpool coaches seeing a steam-engine 
move slowly along the rail-road, called out to the stoker—‘I say, 
Jem, what’s the use of your simmering along at that e’re jog-trot rate ; 
come, can’t you boil us up a gallop.” 


anda brigade of artillery, over the Niemen, into the Kingdom of Po- 
jand, and then returned to Kowno. The Counsellor of State Fubr- 
mann, and Count Stroganoff, Aide-de-Camp to his Majesty, have been 






peration ; while, on the contrary, every apology is made for the French 
officers, whose defeats are palliated, and whose conduct, whether in 
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appointed members of the Provisional Government of Poland. In 
behalf of the provinces bordering on Poland, viz. Volhynia, Grodno, 
and Biralystock, which are subject to the passage of numerous troops, 
and to military contributions of every description, the Government 
las ordained, that during the present general levy of recruits, instead 
of three men out of 500, as the law directs, only two are to be raised. 
On the 5th inst. five persons recovered at Moscow from the cholera 
morbus. On the 6th, one person, and on the &th, two sickened; one 
recovered, and two died. On the 9th there remained six patients. In 
the Government of Kursick, and in the district of Caucasus, the cholera 
has entirely ceased.” 
<P 
FRANCE. 
Chamber of Deputies, 31st March. 

A lone discussion having taken place respecting “the patriotic associations,” 
in the course of which the foreign policy of France towards other European 
nations was canvassed, the Minister of Foreign Affairs spoke as follows: — 

I will not, gentlemen, trespass long on the time of the Chamber: I enter into 
ts reasonable impatience, and moreover the suffering condition in which I my- 
elf am, would prevent my occupying its attention long. I will merely advert 

» the chief objections that have been made against us. The associations did 
not, it is said, spring from distrust of the government. We do justice to their 
nicntions, but fear the effect of their illusion; which might, it was appre- 
hended, compromit the honor of the nation and its independence: and our ap- 
prehensions were the more legitimate, inasmuch as the principles of our revo- 
ution is in direct opposition with the principles upon which the governments of 
{urope are founded. These two principles, in presence of each other, offer 
mutual defiance, which must be soon succeeded by a state of war, This they 
(the ministers) ought to have comprehended; and their want of foresight is the 
more Lblameable, said one speaker, because at the very moment when the army, 
cisorganized by a great political crisis, only presented skeletons of its force, 
they might have displayed upon the frontier 300,000 National Guards, and in 
this imposing attitude have dictated laws to Europe. They have proclaimed, 
said another speaker, a principle of non-intervention which was to be the un- 
changeable rule of their policy; and this principle they do not cause to be re- 
<pected = it is the abandonment of this principle which is the cause of our dis- 
isust, and which justifies it. These are, I beheve in all their force, the ob- 
ections against our foreign policy. I will endeavour to answer them. [Lively 
movement of curiosity.] When the glorious events of July burst forth, Eu- 
ope was regulated by treaties acknowledged, accepted and guarantied by all 
the powers. The French government had then to choose between two deci- 
ions: either it was bound to recognise the statu quo, to maintain existing trea- 
ties, and thus preserve peace ; or, to declare at once, that all principles were 
subverted, and begin war immediately. It decided for the first. But why? it 
is asked; were ministers not apprized, by the language of the Russian Court, 
of the intentions, so manifestly hostile, of all the Cabinets ? 


How could they 
persist in their illusions ? 


Did they not perceive that the struggle between the 
id and the new order of things was inevitable? that the two principles, al- 
ready, as it were,in flagrant hostility, must decide their quarrel! by an appeal to 
arms? Let us inquire if the system adopted was not calculated to produce 
some advantages, and impart some securities. You have not forgotten that 
the Belgian revolution followed ours very closely, and that this revolution was 
wotected by the principle of non-intervention. This principle, which, of a 
~urety, does not exclude the right of investigation, is not of French, but of 
English origin. Introduced into our policy by one of my predecessors, its for- 
tunate application has preserved Belgium; and all the nations have acknow- 
ledged the independence of that one, and irrevocable separation from Holland! 
But has not Europe afforded other proofs of its respect for revolutions 
accomplished? I appeal to your recollections. Is it forgotten that a re- 
volution also broke out in Saxony and has succeeded? And yet Saxony 
could only move with Austria on one side and Prussia on the other, yet 
notwithstanding this threatening neighbourhood, that revolution was re- 
spected, and Saxony has given herselfa constitution which developes itself eve- 
‘y day in full security. Is it not known that the Electorate of Hesse has 
veen the theatre of another revolution, and there too afree constitution has 
heen established, and no one sovereign has sought to suppress the movements 
ither of Hesse or of Saxony. Yet notwithstanding these two countries, and 
Saxony in particular, are far from our frontiers and our protection. We had 
hen aright to believe that these same sovereigns knew how to respect the le- 
timate rights of people: that they were not armed for a crusade against the 
march of mind, and the improvements in social order, [Sensation.] But those 
ieroic Poles !—and certainly they are so—and if ever nation was worthy of li- 
berty and independence they are—but these Poles that you ought to have de- 
tended, and whose ancient reverses will constitute an eternal monument of the 
weakness of the government of Louis Fifteenth; what have you done for 
them? [Hear, hear} Gentlemen, recall what Poland was at the period from 
vhich comparisons dishonourmg tous have been drawn. She possessed a vast 
municated with another sea: which counted a war-like population of twelve 
million inhabitants ; which, by means of our fleets we then could reach and suec- 
cour; and then certainly it would have been a provident and generous policy to 
have opposed a partition of such dishonouring fame. But with this ’ 
other days, compare Poland as she is, what do you find? A mediterranean 
ountry, without coasts, or fortresses ; barely numbering four million inhabi- 
ints, and which moreover, and that must be admitted, is by treaty placed un- 
der the dominion of a powerful sovercign. Here the applicationof the very 
irinciple of non-intervention condemns us to remainimmovable, But, we may, 
ve will say it,—at one time non-intervention ts insisted on: at another, direct 
tervention. 


{ will add, that the question of non-intervention may, after all, 
come a mere play of words. A provisional government, sprung from the in- 
surrection, exists: a Power wishes to overthrow it: this Power possessing in- 

mtestably the right of peace and war, uses its rights and di What 
have we to do other than to consult the dignity and inierest of France, and, to 
examine if they require that we should engage in the struegle that is come- 
menced? 


‘clares war. 


Thus, in fact, gentlemen, the question is reduced to that-of justly ap- 
vreciating the honour and interests of our own country. We are 1 proached 
with not knowing how to measure the extent of our own force ; with not having 
i sufficiently strong and lively sentiment of national honour. Most certainly, t 
ean say with truth, every thing breathes this sentiment in the highest dezree, in 
the language of the French Government, in that which the President of the 
uncil lately held here ; you deemed it then worthy of France! 
— 
Inundated Forests —Having at leneth reached the Oroonoko, om 


ny places three miles wide, at a distance of 500 miles from the sea. 
They continued to descend this river till they reached the Temi, 
Which flows into it from the south, and which is connected by a short 
portage with the Cano Pimichin, which flows into the Rio Negro. On 
the banks of the Temi the forests are of(en inundated toa great ex- 
tent; and, (o shorten the navigation. the Indians open channels among 
the trees four or five feet broad. 





Thus a part of the Voyage was per- 
tormed through a forest of stately trees, towering to the height of 100 
or 120 feet. 


rounded the boat, and swam across the forest, throwing out of those 


' 


The Lord Mayor of London, notwithstanding the “ untoward”’ in- 
auguration day, has become so popular among the citizens by magnifi- 


cent turtle feasts, that itis now acknowledged he is a Key that can 
open all hearts. 


At the meeting in Brighton, to hear the appeals of persons claiming 
exemption from serving in the militia, a countryman presented himself, 
and on being asked whether he could swear himseif not worth £100, 
replied, ‘“T can safely swear to that, zur.” He was then asked if he 
had more than one child born in wediock? to which he answered, 


with considerable gravity, “I have more than one child, zur, but they 
were born in Brighton.” 


The late collision between the Lord Chancellor and the red-coats 
at the Horse Guards has been called a game at Rouge et Noir, in which, 
although Rouge had the best chance, Noir won the stakes. 





r : ° ° + > , - 
T'wenty-five cents each will be given for Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 13, 15, 
18, 22, 25, 26, 30, 31, 36, and 38, of Vol. 9. Two copies of No. 42, 


43,44, and 45, of Vol. 9, are also wanted, and will be paid for at the 
same rate. 
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The Havre arrived from France on Wednesday. She brought Paris 
papers to the Ist ult. 
The accounts by this vessel, being only two days later, add but little 
to our previous intelligence. The question between France and 
Austria, on which many persons consider the peace of Europe as hing- 
ing, remains unchanged—no answer having been received to the re- 
monstrances of France from Vienna; inthe meantime the Austrian 
Minister resident in Paris, declares himself entirely without infiorma- 
tion on the subject. From this fact many infer that the Austrian 
general has acted without arthority from his government in taking 
possession of Bologna. The next arrival will clear up this point. 








nud rich territory which reached the Baltic at Dantzic, and by the Dneister com- | 


Poland of 


voyagers commenced the descent of that noble river, which was in ma- 


On beating the bushes, shoals of fresh-water dolphins sur- | 


The Speech of the Fyench Minister 0 Foreign Affairs, in the Cham- 
| ber of Deputies, we have given in another column—it points out the 
| obvious, and we think honest course the French Ministry is pursuing. 


{ ° . . . . ] 
| That policy is stil! peace, and therefore still to be applauded. The 


|‘ Patriotic Associations” which were forming all through the country, 
| and which gave so much alarm to the government, have been met, and 
| we think will be counteracted more effectually than by royal ordi- 
mes by the spontaneous organization of “ Associations againtst 


anarchy.” ‘The patriotic associations, it is apprehended, aim at the 


1 . . . 
| destruction of the existing government, or, at all events, at the adop- 
tion, by force or otherwise, of a set of measures in relation to France, 


the cabinet or the field, is generally lauded. 

A generous people like the English would readily pardon the 
Colonel for heaping to the full, the measure of justice to a gallant and 
vanquished foe—but when he transcends all due bounds, becomes the 
victim of his own prejudices, and misrepresents facts which are now 
becoming matters of history, it is time to arrest the impetuosity of our 
credulity, and bring ourselves back to the standard of truth and recti- 
tude. The great excellence of Napier’s history consists in its fidelity 
and accuracy in a strictly military point of view—the field movements 
and general operations of the opposing armies, particularly in the 
great battles, are given with a truth that has commanded the approba- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington himself, to whose great military abili- 
ties the Colonel, radical as he is, does ample justice. Nor do we heer 
that the statements of Colonel Napier, generally, have been ques- 
tioned by the French officers themselves. With Marshal Soult he has 
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a personal intimacy, and was actually furnished with many facts and 
data by the Duke of Dalmatia himself. These are tolerable pledges 
fora faithful detail of the military events. 

The view to be taken of the subject is simply this. Col. Napier, in 
all matters of fact which fall under his own immediate observation, or 
come within his own personal knowledge, is rigidly just in detailing 
them; but in matters of political opinion—as when canvassing the 
policy and acts of the British Cabinet—or in cases where his pre. 
judices and feelings are concerned—as when speaking of the Spa 
niards—his judgment is certainly unsound. In fine it may be said. 
that the Colonel knows well his business as a soldier, but goes sadly 
astray in politics. 

In the excellent story of Sir Frizzle Pumkin, inserted on the fourt): 
page, it should have been mentioned that Sir Frizzle had just returned 
from abroad as bearer of dispatches and a recommendation for promo 


tinn for supposed gallant eanduct in 2 great battle in which his coward- 
ice has been mistaken for bravery, as on the present occasion. 





We have inserted on another page a comparative statement of Du- 
ties relating to the Colonial Trade. The bill containing the proposed 
duties was presented to the House of Commons on the 28th Febuary 




















last, and is the offspring of the new Ministry; the bill and duties pre- 
sented before Christmas, were brought in by the Wellington Cabinet. 
The practical colonial merchant can best estimate the value of each. 





The people of Gaspe have again re-elected Mr. Christie to represen‘ 

them in the Parliament of Lower Canada, and have thus manifested 

| their determination to preserve their rights as British subjects, in deti- 
| ance of the arbitrary acts of the House of Assembly. 





| The Right Hon. Charles Richard Vaughan, his Majesty’s Minister 
| Plenipotentiary to the United States, had his audience of leave on 
| Monday, on which occasion Mr. Vaughan presented Charles Bank- 


| Belgium, Italy, and Poland, eminently adapted to the destruction of | kead, Esq., Secretary of Legation, as Charge d’Affaires. Mr. V. lett 
|social order throughout Europe. These associations, in fact, have | Washington on Tuesday for New York, and will embark for England, 


‘been deemed nothing more than the Jacobin Clubs of the former re- 


| Volution in disguise. The associations against anarchy are the antidotes 
| to this bane, being composed of people of property and respectability— 
‘of the ‘ creditors of government, persons of substance, those engaged 
| iu business and working-men generally, menaced with ruin by the evist- 


| ing crisis, resulting from the revolution of 1830. In doing this they affirm 
they have no wish to overturn what has been established since the 7th 
of August. They do not meddle with speculative opinions; but mean 
| to look after their own personal interests, and invoke all others to do 
\the like, ‘except the promoters of anarchy, under the name of a re- 
public, or of what is the same thing, under that of a republican monar- 
| chy—the instigators of a new war of aggression and of propagandism 
}in Europe.’ ” 


| The reasons assigned for the formation of this body are cogent. 
The revolution has been successful, but it has brought individual and 
| national misery in its train. They say that the effect of the revola- 
tion, thus far, has been to disappoint every hope and injure every in- 
jterest. By the fall of stocks, in eight months the holders of publie 
securities have lost sixteen hundred and seventy millions of livres ac- 
| cording to the quotations. ‘ And this,” they aver, “is owing neither 
|to war, nor to the inclemency of the seasons, nor to the overflowing 
of rivers, nor to the cholera morbus, nor to any other epidemic.  Itis 
| the scourge of Bankruptcy, created by the revolution, growing with 
lit,and extending its ravages wherever the revolution multiplies its 
commotions and propagates its terrors.” 
This isspeaking rather plainly of the “glorious events of July ;” 
but we are clad to see that a respectable party is at length raising its 
head in favour of order; and we fervently trust that it will draw to its 
jaid all the people of property in the kingdom, who will rally around 
the throne of Louis Philippe, and fix that erown steadily on his head, 
; Which he has so far proved himself worthy to wear. 





The intelligence from Colombia is of the most deplorable character, 
| plots, conspiracies, and rebellions are forming in all parts of the repub- 


it is understood, on the first of June. 





We have not yet received any detailed account of the deplorable 
shipwreck of the Billow on Ragged Islands, on her way from Bermu 
da to Halifax, in the gale of the 9th ult. We can therefore add nothing 
to the facts that she had on board 48 invalid soldiers of the 81st Regi- 
ment, under Lt. Liston, together with 25 women and 54 children, 
who with the crew all perished. The body of a child was washed on 
shore tied to a plank. —-- 

Several new publications are before us, which the press of foreign 
matter has heretofore prevented us from noticing. 

The Juryman’s Guide throughout the State of New-York, and containing 
general matter for the Lawyer and Law Officer. By Charles Edwards. 
Counsellor and Attorney at Law, New York. 8vo. pp. 293. New 
| York. O. Halsted, Law Bookseller. 183 

This is deemed a highly useful and valuable work to those for whom 
| it is intended—its plan and execution have received general ap- 
| probation. 


| 
' 
| 
i 





| 

| Our Neighbourhood, or Letters on Horticulture and Natural Phe- 
| nomena, interspersed with opinions on domestic and moral economy. 
| New-York. EF. Bliss, 111 Broadway. 1831. 

| ‘This work is said to be from the pen of a lady very well known in 
| literary circles. It is an agreeable piece of pouting, and doce hahane 
| to the fair authoress. 


The New-York Annual Register for 1231, containing an Almanac, 
| civil and judicial lists, political, statistical, and other information re 
|specting the State of New-York and the United States. By Edwin 
| Williams. New-York. J. Leavitt, and Collins & Hannay. 

The title-page of this work explains its objects, and we need only 
| o say that we believe the author lias executed his task with fidelity 
and skill. -_— 


o- 


} 

Sir Peregrine and Lady Sareh Maitland have lately sustained a se- 
| vere affliction, at Halifax, in the death of their infant son 

| Died, on the Llth cit. at bis residence, Friendship-Park Pen, near 
| Kingston, Alexander Aimen, Jun. Usq. the Proprieto and Editor of 
the Reval Gazette. J: The Editor and Proprietor of the 


Kingston Chrenicle died about the same period. 


Provincial secretary's Office, Halifax, April 12th 1831. 

as heen pleased to confirm the appointment of S. G. 
-q. as Attorney-General of Nova Scotia, and to nomi- 
Fairvanks, Esq. to be the Solicitor-General of the 
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THOUGH NOV NOW ¥ WwW BE P ART. 
The Poetry by Thomas H. Bailey—music by Henry R. ee New Y¥ — ae by E. Riley, 29 Chatham-street. 
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brighter day ; When time shall heal The wounds we feel, And sorrow ___ pass a - way. Though 






























































Though now we My sanguine heart Looks forwardto a 
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ryet, And c en half the days we see; In I do, Tl live for you, And you must live for me: And 
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sure - ly thus, Life offers us Some comfort for the ills we've had; For whilst we're dear ‘To o - thers here, We cannot he quite sad. 
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2d VERSE. Then, though we part, my sanguine heart Her anchor for a crutch: 
Those days, alas! too soon will pass, Looks forward to a brighter day ; And as we glide along life’s tide, 
Yet when I leave thee, ne’er repine ; When time shall heal the wounds we fee] And mourn the balmy breath that’s one, 
Whiere’er I rove, the links of love And sorrow pass away. Whene’er we fail, Hope fills our sail, 
Shall still as fondly twine. And gently watts us on, 
‘Then murmur not, for love has got 3d vreRsE. Then though we part, my satrguine heart 
Flastic links that never part, When grief destroys our fickle joys, Looks forward to a brighter day ; 
Go where I will, they lengthen still And throws a shade o’er all we toucii, When time shall heal the wounds we feel, 
And fasten round the heart. To — men, ee offers then And sorrow pass we 
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